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REGIONAL INCOME INDEXES 
A New Key to Sales Analysis 


Figures on this map of the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve districts indicate %/ 
gain in income (hence purchasing 
power) in the first nine months of 
1940 as compared with 1939. 
These are the districts used in 
the construction of Business Week's 
Regional Income Indexes. 
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“YES SIR- hey gave me serum, too!” 


Tom Bradley's friends say he is lucky 


—recovering so quickly and smoothly 
from pneumonia. Maybe so. But Tom 
probably owes his life to the fact that 
he called his doctor at the first warning 
signal—a signal which most people 
would have ignored as nothing more 
than a cold. As a result, pneumococci 
were detected and promptly and accu- 
rately “typed”, providing the early 
diagnosis which is so vitally impor- 
tant tor correct treatment and prompt 
recovery—for the doctor's best wea- 
pons are most effective in the early 
stages of the disease. 


The combination of serum and 


CHEMISTS 


sulfapyridine may well be called a 
“double-barreled gun” for pneumonia. 
The serum provides the necessary 
anti-bodies while sulfapyridine inhib- 
its the growth of the devastating germ. 
Lederle Laboratories, Inc., a 
division of American Cyanamid 
Company, pioneered in the pro- 
duction of specific anti-pneumo- 
coccic sera. More recently, Cyan- 
amid’s chemical researches have 
provided the effective chemo- 
therapeutic drugs which may be 
used separately or to complement 
type specific serum. Sulfapyridine 


and Sulfathiazole were co-dis- 


Buitob NEW 


covered and developed in Cyanamid's 
Research Laboratories. Thus Cyana- 
mid has made another contribution to 
progress by helping medical science 


combat disease and restore he 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. ¥. 
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Eyes South 

Slow to get going, the hemisphere’s 
economic build-up will be the next big 
phase of the defense program. Funda- 
mentally, it’s the most important phase, 
for fostering inter-American trade is the 
best road to future security. Evidences 
are accumulating that the Third New 
Deal recognizes this as its most signifi- 
cant undertaking and is looking to the 
South rather than focusing on the prob- 
lem of how to block Japan in the Orient. 

Of course, under British influence, 
the Administration’s course may still 
veer back to the Pacific, but even if it 
does, the promotion of economic soli- 
darity south of the Rio Grande will not 
necéssarily be stifled—only handicapped. 
Eventually, we'll have to choose be- 
tween the Far East and Latin America 
because our trade development efforts 
will have to be focused on one region 
or the other. 


How It Will Be Done 


Obviously, Uncle Sam will foot the 
major part of the bill to bolster finances, 
trade, and defense works in Latin 
American countries, but the cost will be 
largely offset by a reduction in otherwise 
essential armament expenditures. 

The methods under study are numer- 
ous. Both diplomacy and dollars will 
play their part. The visit of Latin 
American army heads probably will be 
followed by similar meetings with busi- 
ness executives from the southern re- 
publics. 

Look for developments after the 
forthcoming visit of Brazilian President 
Vargas to the U.S. and the trip of the 
Vice-President-elect to Mexico. Retire- 
ment of Ambassador Josephus Daniels 
is indicated by the intention to estab- 
lish firm economic relations with 
Mexico, and if Ambassador Joe Ken- 
nedy is shunted to this post, don’t be 
surprised. This is the kind of thing that 
Joe could put both his business brains 
and his heart into. 


Bolstering British Credit 


Rumors in Wall Street that a U.S.- 
Canadian currency stabilization agree- 
ment is being considered are regarded 
as very premature in official circles here. 
Canadians are themselves stabilizing 
their dollar satisfactorily in relation to 
U.S. currency. 

Officials concede that sometime next 
year the general question of credits or 
war supply gifts to Britain will be under 
pc discussion and currency-stabi- 
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lization agreements might eventuate in 
that connection, but there’s no desire 
to push such a program until Britain's 
visible means of payment in the form 
of dollar balances and American secur- 
ity holdings have been more nearly 
exhausted. 

Meanwhile, U.S. credits to the 
Argentine, Brazil, and other Latin 
American countries—credits now in the 
negotiation stage—may be of some in- 
direct help to Britain. It is believed 
that these countries may be more willing 
to ship England needed war supplies in 
exchange for British-held Latin Ameri- 
can securities if the U.S. furnishes 
needed dollar exchange. 


Ceiling on Bankable Contract 


Federal Loan Administrator Jones 
feels that bank loans secured by the 
Defense Commission’s bankable con- 
tracts are near enough to being govern- 
ment paper so that the interest rate 
should not exceed 14%. By offering to 
take any amount of bankable contracts 
at that figure, Jesse Jones has put a ceil- 
ing on the rate that banks can charge. 

The few loans so far made on bank- 
able contracts are at rates of 24% to 
3%, and Jones has offered to refinance 
these at 14%. The bankable contract, 
the Defense Commission’s preferred 
plan for plant expansion financing, pro- 
vides that a contractor may borrow from 
his bank to pay for the plant on a loan 
secured by an assigned government con- 
tract to pay the manufacturer for the 
plant in instalments over five years. 


Jones’ Own Club 


Jones’ move is admittedly a drastic 
one, and it was taken more or less over 
the head of the Defense Commission, 
which has its fingers crossed about the 
outcome. 

The Commission wants to see low in- 

terest rates but is also anxious that as 
much financing as possible be done 
through the banking system rather than 
the government. (The Commission re- 
gards RFC money as government 
money.) 
@ Worried—The Commission is afraid 
that some banks will cry “government 
competition” and boycott loans at the 
14% rate. 


For Machine-Tool Expansion 


Defense Commission planners are 
disturbed by the lack, so far, of sub- 
stantial physical expansion of machine- 
tool capacity (page 16). Big increases 






in output are admitted, but these hav« 
largely been the result of three-shift 
operation and _ sub-contracting—exp« 
dients with definite limitations. 

The commission thus inherits a dis 
pute which first arose when Secretary 
Morgenthau encountered resistance to 
his demands for what the industry con 
sidered undue expansion. Although the 
Commission is not unanimous on the 
point, a considerable group feels that 
expansion of machine-tool output, now 
scarcely adequate for defense require 
ments, is essential to insure that pro 
duction of goods for civilian needs will 
not be throttled and the threat of in- 
flation thus unleashed. 

The existence of the bankable-con 
tract plan, by which the government 
takes the financial risk and under which 
excess Capacity at the emergency’s end 
can be turned back to the government, 
is felt to be the answer to any reason 
able objections about machine-tool 
expansion. 


Defense Labor on Warpath 


Prior to the election, there were 
plenty of suspicions that, under the 
pressure of national-defense work, labor 
trouble was brewing. Last week—with 
the elections over—the pot really began 
to boil. On the Pacific Coast, defens« 
authorities were forced to turn their full 
attention to the Vultee strike (page 5¢ 
In the East, the situation was thought 
to be under complete control, when the 
“unauthorized” walkout at the Mid 
land, Pa., power plant of the Crucible 
Steel Co. (BW—Nov.16'40,p7) petered 
out after the C.1.0. local—reprimanded 
by national officers—voted to go back 
to work. 

But the burner under the eastern pot 
was lighted again this week—and again at 
a Crucible plant (Halcomb, N. Y.) work- 
ing on defense orders. Company spokes- 
men promptly labeled the strike as an- 
other “wildcat,” promoted by 23 men 
with no authority from the union. 

Demands included: (1) Restoration 
of a 6¢ wage differential between labor 
ers and skilled men; and (2) elimination 
of the “stagger week” in favor of a 
straight five-day week with a 48-hour 
rest period. 


The Bombsight 


About that secret bombsight which 
has been creating so much loose gossip— 
herewith a few facts. To begin with, 
there are several sights, not just one; the 
Army and the Navy each has one or 
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LEADING STORES USE 


MODERN STEAM HEAT 
FOR ADDED COMFORT 


Hess Brothers Desertment Store 
in Allentown, Pa., Has Latest 
Webster Moderator System 


GETS COMFORT AT LOW COST 


Webster Systems Used in Two of 
the Gimbel Stores, the Hearn 
Store and 3 Schuster Stores 


ALSO IN 2 BALTIMORE STORES 


Allentown, Pa. Pe amy By the pre- 
ap heating ro Bp s a 
partment stores, and controlling 
disteibation with a Webster Moderator 
System, Hess Brothers Department Store 


is comfortably heated at low cost during 


- the coldest winter weather. 


The steam heating installation in Hess 
Brothers Store was brought up-to-date in | 
1936 with a Webster Moderator System. 





Hess Brothers Department Store, Allentown, Pa. 


A two-story addition built at that time is 
heated with no increase in steam con- 
sumption because of the effective heat 
distribution of the Webster System. 

Other notable department stores using 
the Webster Moderator System to secure 
efficient, economical steam heating are: 

Gimbel Stores in New York and Phila- 
delphia, the Hearn Store in New York, 
three Schuster Stores in Milwaukee, the 
Dayton and Donaldson Stores in Minne- 
apolis, the Golden Rule Store in St. Paul, 
the Ayres and Block Stores in Indianap- 
olis, the Hutzler and Hamburger Stores 
in Baltimore. 

In the new addition at Hess Brothers 
Store, there are 37 units of concealed 
Webster System Radiation, which har- 
monize with the modern interiors and 
increase available floor space. 

J. E. Edwards & Sons, of Allentown, 
served as modernization heating con- 
tractors. Architectural plans for the 
building programs were made by 
ee & Weitz, of Philadelphia, and by 
H. F. Everett & Associates, of Allentown. 


al- | 


Producing heat is only part of the heating job. | 
Putting heat where you want it, when you want | 


it ie the big job—the job 
modern Steam Heating 
does best. A folder tells 
why. Write for “STEAM 
Heats America.”* 





WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J 
Pioneers of Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 65 U. S. Cities —Est. 1888 


more. The Army’s most accurate sight 
is the one made by the Sperry Gyro 
scope Co., and it’s the one that has been 
turned over to the British. ‘This was 
done because the President, supported 
by a preponderance of public and mili- 
tary opinion, believes the front line of 
United States defense is on the English 
Channel. 

Whether or not this sight will drop a 
bomb down a rainbarrel we don’t pre- 
tend to know, but if you read of phe- 
nomenal exploits by the R.A.F. you can 
assume the sight is as good as the stories 
about it. 

Sperry will make and deliver most of 
the sights for the British. Some may be 
built by other firms, some possibly by 
the British themselves. 

A plausible report has it that a small 
shell is placed in sights delivered to 
R.A.F. which can be exploded at will 
by the pilot or is automatically deto- 
nated if the plane crashes, smashing the 
mechanism beyond comprehension. 


Pushing St. Lawrence Treaty 


A new St. Lawrence Waterway 
treaty, covering both power and navi- 
gation rights, is in the making under 
“speed-up” orders to have the docu- 
ment all wrapped up in a ribbon for 
presentation to the Senate in January. 
The temporary joint U. S.-Canadian St. 
Lawrence Committee is handling the 
job. Start of treaty drafting apparently 
disposes of speculation that Roosevelt 
might try to spring a fait accompli. In- 
clusion of navigation rights in the 
treaty, after the President has said that 
only the power phase should be tackled 
at this time, comes as a surprise, al 
though it can be expected that efforts 
will be made to soft-pedal this feature 
among shipping opponents and to point 
up its future possibilities among pro- 
ponents 
@ Jack-in-the-Box—Any treaty will de 
velop a full-dress scrap in the Senate, 
but the St. Lawrence Waterway will be 
harder to lick now than last time be 
cause the public-power bloc has hauled 
in national defense as an argument 


Yardstick Revived 


New Deal yearning for a little TVA 
yardstick in the Connecticut Valley 
has revived with the Roosevelt sweep 


in New England. Army engineers, on 
Roosevelt's orders, urge making the 
Connecticut River navigable above 


Hartford and installing a federal power 
dam at Enfield Rapids. ‘The Hartford 
Republican House member who led a 
successful fight against the project in 
1939 was ousted at the polls by an 


ardent New Dealer who will crusade 
for the reservoir. 
Army engineers for years opposed 


Now it 


served 


the Enfield dam as too costly. 
is national defense that will be 


by a “yardstick” rate of 14 mi 


kilowatt-hour. 


Corn or Bourbon? 


When is corn whisky not 
whisky? From the U.S. Court of 
peals for the District of Columbia 
the answer this week. It's 
if it meets the ‘Treasury's 
standards, when put in 
commerce. 

Com and bourbon standards 
identical on June 15, 1936. About 
cases of whisky distilled that day 
bottled as corn by Maryland Dist 
Products Corp. In September, | 
the old Federal Alcohol Administrat 
promptly clamped down, citing 
ruling of Feb. 28, 1938, when corn 
given a new definition which the . 
battled whisky did not meet. It co 
however, go on the market if lab 
bourbon, FAA said, and the Appx 
Court nodded assent this week 

Poser puzzling Washington le; 
lights now is this: Does the 


bou 
bou 


inter 


dec 1S] 


allow administrative agencies to 
force changes in regulations retr 


actively? Faced with this broader issu 
the liquor company is being urged | 
appeal to the Supreme Court 


P.S. 


British and Dutch interests are, in 
divers ways, violating agreement to ho 
the price of rubber at 20¢. ‘The big rub 
ber companies have been out of th 
market for a month. Company official 
here this week, are chiming in with th 
government's efforts to induce British 
and Dutch to resume shipments at th 
agreed price Cleaning up the war's 
mess will speed up with appoint 
ment to the U.S. Court of Claims of 
J. Warren Madden, NLRB’s ex-chair 
man, and Marvin Jones, ex-chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee. ‘Th 
court has limped along for month 
with only three men on the bench 

. . Gossip in Army circles is that Col 
Brehon B. Somervell, former WPA 
director in New York, will be named 
Comunissioner of WPA, succeeding th« 
late Col. F. C. Harrington. La Guardia 
is boosting Somervell. . Suppos 
you've noted Wage-Hour Administrator 
Fleming's rule that time-and-a-half must 
be paid for all hours over 40, even if 
union contracts call for longer hours 

But here’s another. Wages paid 
to supplement an employee's pay in 
military service are not subject to pay 
roll taxes. Pickup-and-drop mail 
service on 12 routes serving 450 towns 
is in the works for New England. Sey 
eral regular operators have intervened as 
All-American Aviation, Inc., which ren 
ders such a service in Pennsylvania and 
Ohio (BW —Aug.31'40,p22), applied 
for extensions. Others say it will benefit 
the terminal services. 


1940 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 





§ Lotest 
Week 


*140.9 


THE INDEX 
PRODUCTION 


Stecl Ingot Operations (% of capacity) 

Aut epoersed Production 

Engir.cering Const. Awards (Eng. News- Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). . 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours) . 

Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)............. 

Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily =" ep 1,000 cars)... . 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). ie 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). . 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) 


PRICES (Average for the week) 

Business Week-Annalist Cyclical gy! Index. 

Spot Commodity Index (Moody’ s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100) 

Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100) 
Iron and Steel Composite (Steel, ton). 

Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton) 

Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).... 

Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)....... 

Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.). - 

Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)..................0ee0ees 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.)............ 


FINANCE 

90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard Statistics) , 
Medium-Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’ s) 

U.S Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... . 
U. S. Treasury 3-to-5 year Note Yield 

Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 

Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate). 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks 

Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks... . 

Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks... . 

Securities Loans, reporting member banks 

U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks 

Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) 

Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............. 
* Preliminary, week ended November 16th. t Revised. 


96.6 
121,943 
$21,485 

2,752 
3,577 
1,645 


81 

49 
$4,428 
$8,395 
+6% 


82.19 
168.6 
122.0 
122.5 
$38.07 
$20.92 
12.010¢ 
$0.86 
2.90¢ 
9.77¢ 
21.2l¢ 


82.2 
4.46% 
1.96% 
0.32% 
1.00% 

4-4% 


21,818 
24,871 
4,895 
908 
12,180 
3,605 
6,800 
2,326 


§ Date for 


Preceding 


Week 
+139.9 


96.1 
120,948 
$22,902 

2,720 
3,584 
+1,444 


83 

49 

$4,632 

$8,385 
—5% 


81.71 
167.5 
120.5 
121.4 
$38.06 
$20.75 
12.032¢ 
$0.82 
2.90¢ 
9.57¢ 
21.03¢ 


89.9 
4.48% 
2.00% 
0.35% 
1.00% 

4-48% 


21,592 
24,729 
4,827 
902 
12,108 
3,613 
6,730 
2,362 


“Latest Week” 


Montn 
Ago 
135.8 


94.9 
114,672 
$22,712 

2,687 
3,668 
1,378 


85 
50 
$4,934 
$8,229 
+ 3% 


80.80 
164.6 
117.5 
119.1 
$38.07 
$20.67 
12.154¢ 
$0.81 
2.80¢ 
9.34¢ 
20.45¢ 


85.1 
4.54% 
2.09% 
0.43% 
1.00% 

4-4 % 


21,317 
24,402 
4,722 
895 
11,888 
3,637 
6,870 
2,481 


on each 


71 

43 
$4,493 

$7,598 
+7% 


71.29 
156.2 
115.2 
115.5 
$37.40 
$17.92 
11.365¢ 
$0.89 
2.77¢ 
9.62¢ 
22.08¢ 


~— 4 


5.04% 
2.43% 
0.70% 
1.00% 
4-4 


19,928 
23,592 
4,414 
1,075 
11,475 
3,474 
6,300 
2,518 


Yeor 
Ago 
124.1 


93.9 
86,700 
$11,260 
2,514 
3,592 
1,835 


79 

52 
$4,399 
$7,384 
+7% 


81.47 
160.5 
125.5 
111.8 
$37.44 
$19.58 
12.500¢ 
$0.86 
3.03¢ 
9.58¢ 
20.16¢ 


101.3 
4.859 
2.47% 
0.63°, 
1.00° 

4% 


18,604 
23,014 
4,362 
1,085 
11,127 
3,338 
5,166 
2,715 


series on request. 
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If you want to speed up 


your business and lead the rest 





HERE are two ways to speed 

up any business, whether it’s 
production in a mill or sales in a 
store. One is to train new employees 
and buy new equipment and enlarge 
your plant. 
The other way—-wnile you're wait- 
ing to do all this—is to put in G-E 
Fluorescent Lighting! 
Does that sound too simple? It is 
simple. People see faster and buy 
faster and work faster when they 
have plenty of light. And with G-E 
Fluorescent Lighting you can have 
more light than you ever had be- 
fore! Light that in color, quality, 
and coolness, in over-all diffusion, 
is the closest practical approach to 
actual daylight ever devised! 


Maustration Copyright 1940 
Require Coronet. Inc 





then find out today 
what G-E 


Fluorescent Lighting 
can do for you — 


When can you get it? Now. tomor- 
row! Your G-E Mazpa lamp dis- 
tributor can show you a full line of 
approved fluorescent fixtures, ready 
to hang up and use with G-E Mazpa 
F (Fluorescent) lamps. And that’s 
vitally important. If you want the 
full benefits of General Electric 
lighting knowledge and leadership, 
be sure you actually get G-E Mazpa 
lamps. They assure maximum light 
output for current consumed and 
they're made to stay brighter longer! 
If you want to speed up your busi- 
ness, phone your G-E lamp man or 
your power company today, or mail 
the coupon for the inside story of 
the most exciting new kind of light 
developed in the past 61 years! 


Name 
Name of firm. 
Address 








Fluorescent lighting for my office [ 


COMPLETE FIX upg. 
NOW AVAIL 81; 





Commercial unit, 200 wa 
40-watt, 48-inch G-E M, 


——— 
eA 
—— 


Commercial fixture, 100 , 
40-watt, 48-inch G-F M, 


A zx 
eS ~ 
~~ 
Commercial unit, 150 war 


20-watt, 24-inch G-E May 


Industrial unit, 100 wat 
40-watt, 48-inch G-E Ma 


Industrial unit, 75 watt 


30-watt, 36-inch G-E Maz 


¥ 
Industrial unit, 100 watt 
40-watt, 48-inch G-F Ma 





This label identifies Fleur-0 
tures, made by over 35 experi 
ufacturers, and certified by Fle 
Testing Laboratories as meeti 
fications set up by Mazpa lan 
ufacturers, when equipped with be 
and starters certified by E. T. |! 


The certified fluorescent fixtures show 
above are only a few of the many 
plete fixtures now available 
G-E Mazpa lamp distributors. (..1 
not make fixtures but i« glad to re 
mend Fleur-O-Liers and RLM Ir 
trial Fixtures. 





PRICES REDUCED ON 
G-E MAZDA LAMPS 


4 


a 


On June 1, 1940, General Elecurie » 
nounced sweeping price redu thome 

Fluorescent and many other type 

G-E Mazpa lamps for home end > 

iness, including Mereury Vapor ™ 
Silvered Bow] Mazpa lamps. 


G-E MAZDA F lamps are recom mene 
for use only with equipment prorii 
ood wer factor, such as flew 
Liers, or RLM Industrial Fixtures 


General Electric Company, Dept. 166-BW-K 2 ! 
Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio | 
Please mail, without obligation, complete information »heu' | 


store [) fact 
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THE OUTLOOK 





Defense Timetable Important 


Prolonged and rapid rise in auto output is building up to 
an ‘inventory situation” but government orders can avert drop 
in employment. Other heavy industries still strong. 


Ihe high level of industrial activity 

continued unabated this week. Steel 
operations pushed up to another new 
high at 96.6% of capacity; government 
orders for lumber and textiles furnished 
additional evidence of the widespread 
and varied crowding of corporate back- 
logs, and automobile production ad- 
vanced again. This advance came de- 
spite the general expectation that 
assemblies would begin to taper off be- 
cause dealer stocks have been rising fast, 
possibly too fast for comfort if what the 
automobile manufacturers are preparing 
for does not come to pass. 
e Further Speed-Up—For the last two 
years the motor makers have been start- 
ing output early in the fall—to get ready 
for the automobile show which each 
year seems to creep up on itself by a 
month or so. And dealers have taken 
deliveries far ahead of the peak selling 
time in the spring. This year the speed- 
up process has been further accelerated, 
as the motor makers have taken national 
defense into their calculations of pro- 
duction schedules. 

The effect—as far as new-car output 
goes—has been to borrow from the fu- 
ture. Assemblies in November are now 
estimated at 475,000, which would be 
the highest monthly output since the 
middle of 1937. Apparently the auto- 
mobile plants are counting on receiving 
government orders of all types next 
spring—especially of airplane parts in the 
big program to manufacture planes for 
the U.S. armed forces and for Britain. 
¢ Borrowing from the Future—If the or- 
ders come through, the production 
speed-up will be just what the doctor or- 
dered. Workers will change over from 
the auto-assembly line to other prod- 
ucts. But if the government orders do 
not come through on schedule then the 
“borrowing from the future” will back 
up on the present. Cars produced the 
rest of this year and in the early months 
of 1941 will still be in warehouses or in 
dealers’ hands—unsold. So the auto com- 
panies will have to mark time. 

Presumably, the procedure would be 
to cut output to the minimum needed 
to keep assembly lines running smoothly. 
That will happen even if defense orders 
come through. But in the latter case, 
men will be working on government 
business and a drop in employment will 
be averted. However, if defense orders 
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are delayed, then an industrial slump is 
to be expected. For a time, because of 
unemployment in the auto industry, 
buying power in the Detroit, Flint, and 
South Bend areas would slacken. Thus it 
is evident the government buying is not 
entirely a one-way proposition. Industry 
is now geared up to it; yet this has its 
dangers; for, if the Army and the Navy 
do not keep their timetable a drop in 
employment and payrolls is bound to 
occur. We'll have what economists are 
apt to call an “intermediate business 
recession.”” ‘Though it is wise to take 
this prospect into consideration, it is 
unwise to permit it to dominate near- 
term business policies. The longer-term 
trend is still up. British buying of muni- 
tions added to domestic demand insure 


continued high operations in the heavy 
industries for many months ahead. And 
it is still the safer play to figure on prices 
rising and demand expanding, rather 
than to be over-cautious. 

Just as it is unsound to adopt defla- 

tion principles during a period of ex- 
panding industrial activity (BW—Oct. 
19’ 40,p13), so also is it likely to be ex- 
pensive to curtail production and the 
placement of orders in anticipation of a 
short-term, minor recession at a time 
when the long-term trend is up; particu 
larly when the recession is not assured 
by any means—but is simply a possibility 
based on possible overbuilding of auto- 
mobile inventories. 
* At Worst, a Minor Crimp—Moreo, oF, 
even if the automobile industry docs 
have a setback, the other heavy indus 
tries unquestionably will 8 going in 
high. So, at the very worst, what the in 
ventory situation in the auto industry 
might be building up to is a minor 
crimp in the up-trend line—nothing 
em | to worry about so long as British 
buying is sustained and domestic d« 
fense demand continues. 





IN THE OUTLOOK: 
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Back in July (BW —TJul.6’40,p13) the Second Revenue Act of 1940 be 
Business Week observed that “it gin coming in (and perhaps after an- 


won’t be many months before na- 
tional-defense expenditures lift this 
‘net contribution curve’ right out of 
the chart.” The curve hasn't quite 
passed through the $400,000,000-a- 
month border, but it is on the way— 
as government expenditures continue 
to exceed taxes—and other internal 
revenue. Next year, after returns from 


other tax law is passed), the net-con- 
tribution trend will be less 
positive in its upward course. But 
until then, this monthly addition to 
consumer income should not be over 
looked by business men as a potent 
factor in the outlook—particularly in- 
sofar as it affects demand for such 
goods as furniture, autos, clothing. 


line 
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LUMBER FOR ARMY CAMPS 


In a drive to complete Army canton- 


ments in different sections of the 
country as soon as possible, the War 
Department last week called for bids 


on 55,000,000 feet of lumber. More 





than 100 lumber dealers from Louisi- 


ana, Arkansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
and neighboring states turned up in 
a schoolroom of the Fort Leaven- 
worth, Kan., Command and General 
Staff School, to make their quotations 
on various parts of the huge order. 





Auto-Plane Plants 


Government pushes huge 
program, while aircraft firms 
enlist motor industry's help on 
present contracts. 


While the new Auto Committee for 
Air Defense continued its preliminary 
labors for an aviation mass-production 
program, the government went ahead 
this week with plans for two assembly 
plants—one for light and one for heavy 
bombers (BW—Nov.16'40, p16). 

Unfounded reports last week that the 
government had definitely decided on 
a $21,000,000 final assembly plant in 
the Midwest created considerable con- 
sternation because of political consider- 
ations and hard feelings in the aviation 
industry 

A permanent director for the Auto 
Committee may be chosen this week, 
but how the program will shape up 
and how many bombers will be involved 
are still speculative, according to inside 
sources. Many rumors have cropped up 
concerning the role that this firm or 
that will play—nearly all of them with- 
out foundation 
@ Where Difficulties Lie—Already, how- 
ever, certain facts stand out in connec- 
tion with the future of the program: 

(1) Motor procurement 1s not likely 
to be as serious a problem a year from 
now as the actual production of planes. 
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(2) Real crux of the problem lies in 
facilities to make sheet-metal structures, 
aluminum forgings, and hydraulic equip- 
ment. A scramble is already on among 
plane builders for use of these facilities 
of the auto industry on present plane 
contracts, without regard to the program 
being shaped by the Auto Committee 
for Air Defense. What the shortage will 
be in this field of production cannot 
now be determined. 

(3) Thousands of new workers will 
have to be trained, which will require 
many months. 

e Making the Motors—In the engine 
held, Pratt & Whitney and Wright 
already have made a good start on vast 
expansion programs. Ford commences 
next summer on 4,000 Pratt & Whit- 
ney engines. Packard is ahead of sched- 
ule in plans to start production of 3,000 
Rolls-Royce engines for the American 
government and 6,000 for the British. 

A year from now, Allison Division of 
General Motors can be expected to turn 
out liquid-cooled motors at the rate of 
thousands instead of hundreds per 
month. Prior to July, 1940, the Allison 
Division had manufactured fewer than 
100 engines, but production has already 
been stepped up so far that the com- 
pany was able to deliver 286 completed 
engines in October as against 65 in 
August. Buildings now under construc- 
tion will be ready in January. 

@ Chrysler’s Role—Chrysler, so far as 
can be determined, will not make avia- 
tion motors or motor parts, although it 
is willing to meet the government's 


wishes. The company has alr 
on one of the most difficult as 
offered by the Army—mass p 
of medium tanks. Rumor ha 
2,000-hp. engine is under exp 
development at Chrysler, but t 
ing and perfecting of such 
normally requires several year 

Both Buick and Studebak« 
ing drawn into the motor pro 
program. Reliable sources midi 
the Buick contract will be on a 
the Ford contract in dollar val 

If new American motors are 
necessary, Continental's invert 
cylinder model, which will be 1 
tests soon, may get a play. Cont 
already has large contracts f1 
government, a circumstance that 
compel one of the auto comp 
lend a hand 
@ Scramble for Facilities—'l he 
airplane companies to line up aut 
ities for present contracts may 
the government to finance buildi 
equipment of additional plants 
is no point in curtailing auto | 
tion, for example, so that body 
can devote themselves to sheet 
assemblies, and yet here is the sit 
in the body sector of the indust 

Douglas has sewed up Murray 
for inner wing sections, has obtain 
assistance of Briggs to make oute: 
sections. Fisher Body is supplying t 
tooling to these subcontractors. | 
heed is investigating the Detroit 
facilities, and so is Bell Aircraft. 
e@ Engine Parts, Too—In addition, \\ 
tin has asked the parts industry t 
mit bids on cast and forged alum 
parts for 930 twin-engined bo 
identical with the 8,000 ships 
built under the projected auto 
try program. 

Obviously, the facilities thus tic 
by the aviation companies in their 
ent program will have to be subti 
from any estimates of the auto i 
try’s capacities in connection wit! 
program being worked out by the Aut 
Committee for Air Defense. 

e Where Training Comes In—Con 
ing present airplane methods to 1 
production techniques involves brea 
down a number of comparatively 
ple operations into their barest elen 
and the training of an operator for « 
minute task. 

The task of finding the workers 
be difficult. Steps are being consid 
whereby women will be trained in 
numbers to avoid conscription con 
cations. About 300 out of 1,000 f 
have given the Auto Committee 
of the equipment they have which t 
believe suitable for the manufacture ot 
bomber parts. At least 90% of the fi 
are not anxious to get into the aviat 
parts business, but they are prepared | 
do whatever is asked. Meanwhile, tv 
committee's survey of plant facilitic 
being continued as rapidly as possil 
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isn t NOW apparent and grave problems will persist. 


e vears ago when the American 
ition of Labor met in Atlantic 
( John L. Lewis led the revolt of 

coal miners, textile workers, oil 
ers, metal miners, and clothing 
ers, which resulted in the creation 
f the Committee for Industrial Organi 
mn 
ss than a year later, those unions 
excommunicated, and in the fight 
h was inaugurated then “to or 
ze the unorganized,” they were 
ied by other A.F’.L. affiliates in glass, 
ber, auto, steel, and other indus 
whose unions, for the most part, 
xisted only on paper. The established 
nions among them loaned and con 
tributed great sums to finance organiz 
ing drives. The Committee for Industrial 
Organization became the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and today it 
boasts 42 member unions, plus 32 state 
industrial union councils and 193 city, 
county, and district councils 
e The Five-Year Record—On the fifth 
anniversary of the C.1.O.’s founding, 
marked by a convention in Atlantic 
Citv this week, it claims over three 
million members more than the orig 
inal million who left the A.F.L. It 
claims to have boosted its revenue to 
the highest point in its short history 
Although it did not document these 
claims, there was no one to gainsay the 
fact that in its turbulent career it had 
picked up a lot, and one of the things it 
had picked up was internal dissention 
deep, bitter, intense 
When Lewis, with tears in his eves, 
announced that he was relinquishing 
his leadership, he was doing more than 
paying off an election bet. He was 
acknowledging that his great ambition 
to put himself at the head of America’s 
“52,000,000 people with shrunken bel 
lies” had been an idle dream. When 
he handed over the convention’s gavel 
to Philip Murray, he signified his rec 
ognition of the fact that there was too 
deep a cleavage in the C.1.0. for him 
to bridge, for Lewis had become iden 
tified with one faction and his contin 
ued leadership would only have wid 
ened the breach. 
@ End of an Epoch—Even more funda 
mentally, the Lewis retirement marks 
the end of an epoch in American trade 
nionism. The C.I.O. will be con 
erted from the militant agitational 
wganization which Lewis personified 
nto a stable organization and political 
ntity more aptly symbolized by the 
ersonality of Phil Murray. Within the 
framework of industrial expansion for 
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Lewis Ends a Cycle in Unionism 


C.1.O. passes from crusading phase into an era of con- 
sol'dation. Peace with A.F.L. seems assured, although formula 


defense, it will proceed cautiously, re 
lying, like the railroad unions, on lobby 
ing rather than striking 


when it swept, like wildfire, through 
lem now is not so much growth as it is 


tion is impossible without some arrange 
ment for getting along with A.F I 

@ Handsome Gesture—Mecting in New 
simultaneously 


representatives any 
any place for the purpose of discussing 


summating it was sought in vain 
parleys between the 


amalgamation 
understanding’ 
which will zone out spheres of opera 
tion, bring agreement on 
legislative program, and perhaps set up 
some kind of a body 
maybe with government 





participation) and thus cut down the 


peculiar union hara-kini which p« na 


both labor and management. I< 
tween the two organization es 
question which to the C.1L.O.. at 


are matters of lite and death 
® Rivalrics That Remain—1 he 


group is prepared to acknowledge th 
cfhcacy of the ndustnal form of 
ganization for the mass-production 
dustries, but in each specific situation 


where there ar competing afhliates 
there will have to be an examination 
of each one’s claims and objective 
before the twain are merged. An indu 
trv like electrical manufacturing, wh« 
both bodies have strong unit 
trates the complexity of the problen 
In the auto plants of Flint, A.F I 
and C.1.Q. partisans use clubs on each 
other. Thev cannot be expected to 
down cozily together just because a 
piece of paper is signed. The two o 
ganizations have made whipping b 
of each other's tendency (much ove 
plaved to harbor undesirable elements 
the C.1.0. and its Communists, the 
A.F.L. and its racketeer 
@ Changes in Organization—! he A.) 1 


divested its executive council of 


of its power m response t demand 
for more democracy. C.1.Q0. met. the 
same demand by giving more power to 
its executive board as its rank and fi 


insisted that the pre idential ofhce be 
shorn of mam prerogative 

Observers are predicting gains for 
labor unions in the immediate futur 
Yet with the tumult and the shouting 
there will be few real battiegroun 
lhe unions are anxious to do their part 











Mavbe John L. Lewis was just telling 


Philip Murray 


talked things over 
before the session began in 
City this week. But maybe Big John 


was telling his old lieutenant, both in 


_— 





s 
= 


Workers, how to run the show on a 
permanent basis; for feeling was gen 
eral that Murray was the man of the 
future in the C.1.O., despite his an 
nounced refusal on Tuesday to take 
over the nominal leadership which 
Lewis laid down—in accordance with 


his pre-election promise 
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SUPPORT FOR DEFENSE 


Vigorous and active support of the 
national defense program was the key- 
note of the 16th New England Con- 
ference last week, when 800 industrial 
leaders and government officials con- 
vened in Boston to disctss the short- 
term and long-range aspects of the 
program. Chairman of the meeting 
was Ralph E. 
dent of the Jones & Lamson Machine 
Co. and new president of the New 


Flanders (left), presi 


England Council. Among the speak- 
ers were Colonel Frank Knox (center), 


one of the founders of the conference 


and now Secretary of the Navy; and 
Governor Leverett Saltonstall of Mas 
sachusetts. Other keynotes: (1) the 
importance of aid to Britaim and 
China; (2) the retention of local self 
government despite increasing central 
(3) the 


need for industrial peace; (4) the ade 


ization due to national defense: 


quate training of labor for defense. 
Looking ahead, the conference also 
discussed the economic consequences 
of the defense program and the ulti 
shift 
defense production. 


inate from defense to non 





Which Tools First? 


Army and Navy answer 
the question by releasing list of 
needed defense products. New 
committee watches British needs. 


Ever since defense became the dom 
inant factor in business, the machine 
tool builder has been on the hot seat. 
As tool orders continued to advance 
from the average rate of $100,000,000 
a year to the present rate of $40,000,000 
a month, that hot 
steadily hotter. 

I'wo months ago, to relieve the pres 


seat has grown 


sure on the tool builders, the Defense 
Commission instituted a system of 
voluntary preference ratings (BW —Sep. 


21°40,p15) to give munitions and plane 
manufacturers first call on tools. But 
with practically all orders bearing an 
\-] rating—top priority designation ex 
cept for the AA or national emergency 
rating—the machine-tool industry has 
been little better off than it was before 
the voluntary svstem went into effect. 
The tool builder wonders which A-] 
order should be handled first, and which 
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next, and so on. Corollary to that prob 
been a What to do 
about the non-defense orders that bear 
no priority designation, orders that are 
placed by the British or by good com 
mercial customers who insist that deliv 
cry is a matter of considerable urgency? 


@ Washington Acts—Last weck Wash 


lem has second 


ington took steps to answer both of 
these problems 
(1) The Army and Navy Munitions 


Board’s Priorities Committee sent to 
all machine-tool manufacturers a_ list 
of the defense products which are most 
urgently needed, arranged to indicate 
the order of their precedence. 

(2) A Machine Tool Priorities Ad 
visory Committee was created to insure 
igainst delay on essential orders for 
non-defense industries and for the Brit 
ish. Like the Army and Navy Muni 
tions Board’s Priorities Committee, the 
commercial advisory committee 1s 
to the Knudsen-Stettinius 
Henderson Priorities Board and 
advise that board on necessary prior 
ities for non-defense items. In_ itself 
it will have no authority, but if its 
recommendations are approved they 
will have the full force of law. 

@ Pattern of Action—The precedence 
list, which the Army and Navy Com 


new 
subordinate 
will 


mittee released last week a) 
may well serve as a pattern 
when the squeeze becomes 
other industries, is intended t 
torics decide which orders 5s} 
filled first when conflicts occ 
livery dates. It does not inval 
general rule that the specified 
date on an order means mor 
priority rating. Thus, if a macl 
builder has an A-2 
Dec. 1 and an A-1 order fo 
Dec. 5 and if he has 
arrange his production schedulc 
fashion that he can meet bot 
ery dates, he is at liberty te 
regardless of the precedence 
Significantly at the head of 
of products for which machin 
are needed are gages and machi 
themselves. They rank 
planes, guns, and tanks 
@ Need vs. Capacity—Just how 
the need is can be reckoned fr 
fact that gages in the amount of 
000,000 will be needed in th 
two years, but the countrw’s 
pacity is only about $5,000,001 
ally. That shortage is being x 
by new plant additions, to be fin 
bv the government, for which cont 


order for 


bec n 


ahead 


have just been signed by fou 
makers (Pratt & Whitney, Gre« 


lap & Die, Taft-Peirce, and Sh 


Gage). Machine tools required by 


companies are likely to receive the A 
emergency rating which _ justif 


manufacturer in taking machine 
off the shipping-room floor and 
ering them, regardless of their 
ous destination 

@ Reassuring News—Creation of 
Machine ‘Tool Priorities Advisory ( 





CHRISTMAS SAVINGS 


Retailers, anticipating the bis 
gest Christmas in vears, are bu 
counting chickens—both hatch 
and unhatched. One that’s due t 
hatch soon is the distribution of 
Christmas Club funds which w 
be made to savings deposito 
throughout the country Dec. 2 

‘otal nation-wide distribution 

always a good yardstick of Christ 
mas prospects—will add up t 
$365.000.000 this vear—or aroun 
44% more than the 
sighted members laid away in th 
kitty in 1939. The Christmas Clul 
has around 7,500,000 
with deposits in some 4,800 finan 


club's fa 


member 


cial mstitutions, averaging $45.50 | 
per member. Estimates are, how. | 
ever, that only around 32% of the 
total amount deposited with the 
club goes directly into Christmas 
Ihe rest filters 
taxes, and long-term 


purchases down 
into bills, 


Savings 
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s reassuring to domestic non- 
industries—the commercial air- 
nes, for example—and to the British, 
who heretofore have had to rely for 
encourngement on the word slipped 
quietly out of Washington that tools 
‘or Britain were not to be delayed. 
From now on, these orders will be 
ble to secure priority consideration 
from the Advisory Committee, accord- 
ng to present plans. 

[his committee is headed by Mason 

Britton, vice-president of the McGraw- 
Hill Publishing Co., who last week 
moved up from supervisor to director 
f the machine-tool section of Knud- 
en's production division in the De- 
Advisory Commission. Other 
members of the priority committee 
re Frederick V. Geier, president of the 
National Machine Tool Builders Asso- 
ciation; Clayton R. Burt, chairman of 
the association’s defense committee: and 
Lt. Col. A. B. Johnson, representing the 
\rmy, and Commander Henning, repre- 
senting the Navy, on the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board. 
Spheres to Be Defined—How the ad- 
visory committee’s ideas will fit in with 
those of the military priorities board 
remains to be seen; certainly, there is 
not now any clear definition of where 
one committee’s authority and duties 
end and where the oher’s begin. 

One conclusion is certain—Britain 
will not be allowed to suffer for want of 
machine tools. 

Lately differences have arisen be- 

tween Washington and London over 
the advisability of continuing to ship 
ge quantities of machine tools to 
England. Washington feels that it is 
inviting trouble to send new machines 
nto the bombing zone. The question 
s often asked: “Why wouldn't it be 
smarter to install them in factories in 
this country and send over the finished 
munitions?” The English answer that 
some production lines in Britain are 
50% complete, need only the remaining 
20% of U.S. machine tools to get 
going on aircraft and munitions. More- 
over, until the last week at least, losses 
of machine tools by enemy bombing 
we declared to have been surprisingly 
small. 
@ Schedules Are Pooled—As a result of 
this plea, efforts are being made to 
complete and ship as many machines to 
Britain as possible before the end of 
the year. After that, many of the orders 
may be diverted to U.S. defense proj- 
ects. A so-called U.S.-British pool of 
machine-tool schedules has been worked 
out: the main job of the British is to 
prevent our own Army and Navy from 
taking too many machine tools from 
them. 

(here is bound to be a lot of jug- 
ging around of machine-tool orders 
by Washington as defense objectives 
shift and as one product’s supply falls 
behind another's. As a general rule, 


mittec 


aetens 


rense 
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however, it is not practical to disturb 
schedules of machine-tool plants much 
closer to delivery dates than 60 days. 
Otherwise the disruption which occurs 
is likely to reduce the total output of 
machine tools, and no one wants that 
to happen. 


Post-Show Autos 


Ford strips one model—in 
price and trimmings. Cadillac 
adds “hydra-matic.” Industry re- 
ports “sensational” sales. 


A recognized device in automobile 
sales strategy is the delayed revelation. 
It involves a secret market weapon—a 
model or an innovation which is not 
announced until after the New York 
Automobile Show has disclosed the 
offerings of rivals. Into this classifica- 
tion fall the new “stripped” model 
Ford and Cadillac’s “hydra-matic” 
drive. 

Lacking some of the fancy fixings, 
the “stripped” Ford is priced $25—$35 
lower than the Deluxe. This economy 
model comes in black only. Savings are 
also made in upholstering, chrome and 
stainless steel trim. It is available in 
coupé, two-door and four-door sedan 
types. It is aimed at salesmen, fleet op- 
erators, and private owners to whom 
price is more important than luxury. 


STAINLESS ON THE CLIMB 


Essential to the fast-growing produc- 
tion of stainless steels are spectacular 
electric furnaces, similar to this new 
16-ton job at Rustless Iron & Steel 
(BW —Nov.16'40,p48), which assure 
close control of the chromium, nickel, 
and other alloys giving high strength 
combined with high resistance to dis- 
coloration, heat, and corrosion. In 


Ford's move to the economy car 
probably was influenced by the initial 
price advantage which Plymouth en 
joyed in the lowest category. Before the 
stripped model appeared, the lineup 
was as follows 
Coupe 
$685 
$715.21 
$712.00 


Two-Door Four-Door 


$739 ) S78 


Plymouth 
Ford 
Chevrolet 


$756.26 $797.31 


$754.00 $794 
e Consumers “Buy Up”—From this it 
would appear that Plymouth doesn't 
have to lower prices, probably won't 
Chevrolet withholds comment but indi 
cations are of move to 
parity. (Detroit insiders see little reason 
for further strip acts; people are “buy 
ing up” this year, not down.) 

Following a great to-do at the Auto 
mobile Show over Oldsmobile’s “exclu 
sive hydra-matic” drive, big-brother Cad 
illac also adopts the improvement. Hy 
dra-matic drive is liquid coupling plu 
automatic transmission which does away 
with clutch, clutch pedal and all gear 
shifting. Cadillac announced its hydra 
matic drive (optional at extra cost) in a 
full-page Saturday Evening Post adver 
tisement, issue of Nov. 16 

Since Cadillac has a record backlog 
of unfilled orders for its regular models 
~11,540 cars as of mid-November—it is 
not likely that any cars with the new 
hydra-matic transmission will be 
able for some time, for installation of 
this intricate mechanism is not the kind 
of a job that a motor manufacturer is 
likely to tackle when assembly 


some restor 


avail 


ling 5 


1940, electric-furnace capacity is ex 
pected to increase 40% above the 
1939 figure of 1,882,630 long tons. 
Stainless production is also expected 
to climb dramatically because of its 
increased use in airplanes, streamlined 
trains, food machines, and a wide va- 
ricty of defense products. Stainless 
production last year totaled 160,375 
long tons, about 13.5% of total elec 
tric-furnace production. 
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are being hard-pressed to keep up with 
the sales force. Obviously, the an- 
nouncement ad was placed long before 
Cadillac had any idea of how busy it 
would be now. 

e New G.M. Records—Detroit’s word 
for fall sales is “‘sensational.”’ All Gen- 
eral Motors divisions attained new Oc- 
tober records, or bettered any previous 
30 days in sales history. Chevrolet sold 
(retail) 99,822 units, a 101% gain over 
October, 1939, and used carsales 
pushed to a new high for the month. 
Current production is above 5,000 
daily. The division is well on its way 
to its 300,000th 1941 Chevrolet. 

Pontiac retail deliveries were 27,217 

cars, 82% more than in October, 1939. 
Oldsmobile set a new record at 21,123, 
a 38% gain. Buick sales for the month 
also marked a new high for the period 
being 33,471; the gain was 29.2% for 
new cars, 44% for used cars. 
@ Ford Is Silent—lord, though content 
with sales figures, was charry about re- 
porting October business for fear that 
a late production start might convey an 
inaccurate picture. But Plymouth sales 
officials, broke away from company pol- 
icy to announce record October ship- 
ments of 63,000 cars; retail sales were 
20% ahead of October, 1939. Inde- 
pendents joined the happy chorus. 
Studebaker’s retail sales in October 
were 11,720, exceeding any month 
since the middle of 1928. 

Industry production is running at 
the highest rate for the season, approxi- 
mately 120,000 weekly. October's total 
output was almost 520,000. 

Auto companies are worried about 
imposition of raw-material priorities. 
Shortages in copper, tin, rubber, or 
steel would be dangerous to the in- 
dustry. High production rates may con- 
tinue in order to stock dealers ahead, 
even if automobile sales taper under 
seasonal influences. 
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Truckers’ Hurdles 


Highway haulers point to 
conflict of state laws which im- 
pedes defense work. Action 
expected in 1941 legislatures. 


National-defense demands may sup- 
ply the answer to one of the toughest 
problems facing the trucking industry: 
how to force revision and standardiza- 
tion of the 300 or so “trade barriers’’ set 
up by the states (mostly in the form of 
vehicle weight and size restrictions) os- 
tensibly to regulate commercial high- 
way transportation. 

The 2,000 delegates attending the 
seventh annual convention of the Amer- 
ican ‘Trucking Associations in Los An- 
geles last week hopefully reported that 
many manufacturers, straining to deliver 
on defense contracts, are chafing at 
trucking delays caused by the maze of 
state laws. A strong demand for revi- 
sion and standardization will almost 
certainly be made by defense industries 
as well as by the federal government, 
most truckers feel. 

@An Old Problem—The industry, 
through A.T.A., has been plugging 
away at this objective for several years 
with few tangible results. Now, they 
figure, they've got powerful support for 
licking their No. | problem and they 
expect to get some action in the 40 or 
so state legislatures convening in 194]. 

State restrictions on truck weights 
and sizes (as well as taxes and license 
fees) long have been a sore spot for 
the truckers. Payload limits range from 


a high of 57 tons in Nevada an 


in Rhode Island to 34 tons lex 


and 7 tons in Louisiana. A.T.A 
standard maximum of at least 
® Specific Delays Cited—Depart 
Commerce spokesmen cited to 
vention a dozen important inst 
delays in defense work caused | 
restrictions. ‘l'ypical example: |] 
nessee weight law, which lim 
loads to nine tons, allows on 
quantities of aluminum sheet 
picked up at Alcoa for transport 
the Virginia line, where a delay 
while shipments are loaded int: 
vehicles for hauling to the G! 
Martin airplane factory in Mr 
tons maximum). 

l'ruckers, of course, see the ra 
their traditional bogeyman, foster 
varying border restrictions and { 
fense conditions offer the chan 
lifetime to knock them down. 
@ Defense to the Fore—Impact « 
national defense program was very 
on the minds of the burly truck 
trailer men who swarmed the ha 
Los Angeles’ Biltmore Hotel last y 
It was largely stimulated by the pr 


of Fred Horner, consultant to Ra 


Budd, member in charge of trans; 
tion of the Defense Advisory Con 
sion. 


As a result of discussions, truck 


immediate defense move will inc 
(1) an inventory by each of the 5] 
associations comprising the A.T.A 
number, type and size of — 
tion of highway bottlenecks, etc., a « 
plete survey which, incidentally, n 


has been made on such a comprehen 
scale; (2) formation of a top coordi: 
ing A.T.A. group to act as liaison b 
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on two trailers. The truck in the rear pulled back on the 


The trucking industry tackles defense work. This 75-ft., 
load when it was going downhill. 


150-ton coast defense gun was recently hauled by a truck 
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INTERNATIONALS 


24 International Diesel TracTracTors 


Speed Completion of Washington 
National Airport 


7 


‘a 


WIN AT WASHINGTON! 


Alleyes center on the heart of the republic 
in this critical time. National Defense is 
the theme of the hour. 

In sight of the capitol dome, a great 
symbol of the defense program takes final 
form. America’s largest airport and ter- 
minal, a 720-acre area, nearly half of 
which was raised from the Potomac 
River, prepares to serve the air traffic of 
the nation’s capital. Month after month 
and 24 hours a day, International crawler 
tractors have carried this great project 
toward completion. 

Early in 1939, one of the powerful In- 
ternational TD-18 Diesel TracTracTors 


joined other tractors at work on the air- 
port site. A stand-out from the start, the 
TD-18 was soon called “The Flagship of 
the Crawler Fleet.”’ Last June the Interna- 
tional TD-18 fleet, by then numbering 24, 
owned by five contractors, began the later 
stages of earth handling on the vast area. 

Write us for this story of Diesel Trac- 
TracTor efficiency which has proved an in- 
spiration to the construction industry, 
faced as it is with tremendous and urgent 
tasks. And see the International industrial 
power dealer, or Company-owned branch. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill 


INTERNATIONAL Industrial Power 
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tween the industry and the Defense 
Advisory Commission, and _ specifically 
to develop “‘a fluctuating pool of truck 
equipment” for immediate use in han- 
dling defense supplies. 

@ Bidding Eliminated— Truckers learned 
with considerable satisfaction that, un- 
der the 1940 Transportation Act, the 
government isn’t required to get bids 
from common carriers in the movement 
of federal trafic (BW—Nov.2’40,p8). 
This places the highway carriers in a 
better competitive position with rail- 
roads. 

Formerly, War Department routing 
instructions usually specified rail deliv- 
ery, materials being contracted f.o.b. 
the manufacturing plant chiefly because 
of the earlier law requiring bids when 
shipping by truck. 

Incidentally, A.T.A. defense confabs 

indicated that intensified use of the 
4,500,000 trucks now in commercial 
operation is increasing replacement de- 
mands, and expansion of war industry 
plants is creating a need for a lot more 
vehicles. Factories are turning out about 
75,000 trucks a month and could pro- 
duce 1,000,000 without straining pres- 
ent facilities, according to manufactur- 
ers’ spokesmen. 
@ Worried about Rates—The truckers 
aren't quite certain what to do about 
railroad rate competition reflected in 
such developments as the 3,500 rail rate 
reductions (mostly less than carload) 
which took effect Sept. 1 by order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
(BW—Nov.2’40,p28) and the Nov. 20 
cuts in carload rail rates on new pas- 
senger automobiles from Memphis to 
destinations in Arkansas and Louisiana 
west of the Mississippi River. 

Only apparent attack so far is the 
truckers’ demand that the ICC (and 
state commissions) compel the rails to 
make a study of their actual I.c.]. freight 
costs and that rates be based on the 
findings rather than on the “out-of- 
pocket expense”’ basis now used. Aside 
from slashing their own rates where 
possible, truckers figure on meeting com- 
petition by: (1) installing more cost- 
cutting facilities at terminals; (2) in- 
creasing truck capacity by using light 
weight alloys in truck and trailer con- 
struction; (3) adding extra axles to give 
more square inches of rubber on the 
highway, thus enabling units to carry 
heavier loads where state laws permit. 
@ More Mergers Likely—The trend 
toward mergers, especially noticeable 
this year, probably will continue. A.T.A. 
President Ted V. Rodgers, in his an- 
nual report, credited recent and pros- 
pective consolidations as likely to 
strengthen the industry and encourage 
more efficient and business-like methods 
among truckers generally. 

Delegates very evidently were highly 
pleased with results of the A.T.A. 1940 
national advertising program which will 
be continued during 1941. Objective is 
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Truck driving isn’t all road work by 
any means. Top-flight drivers compet- 
ing for the national truck driving 
championship at the American Truck- 


ing Associations convention not 
had to put trucks and trailers thr 
their paces, but had to pass a stiff 
written examination as well. 





to make the public think of truckers as 
public servants rather than tax dodgers 
and road hogs. 

e Trucking Grows—Figures on 1940 in- 
dustry growth won’t be ready until the 
end of the year, but conservative esti- 
mates indicate an expansion of at least 
15% in revenues during the last 1] 
months, with more than 4,500,000 ve- 
hicles in operation (86% privately- 
owned) and 4,000,000 employees, 3,- 
650,000 of them drivers. 


Rail Aims Defined 


A.A.R. demands more leg- 
islative curbs on trucks. Current 
car loadings and earnings are 
inspiring optimism. 


While the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations convened last week in Califor- 
nia, where delegates enjoyed 80-degree 
weather, the Association of American 
Railroads conducted its annual meeting 
in New York City, begloomed by a 
one-week cold rain. 

The railroad executives discussed 
trucking almost as much as railroading; 
nearly every speech contained reference 
to the steam carriers’ most menacing 
competitor. Many praised the Transpor- 
tation Act of 1940 as a step toward im- 
provement of the competitive position. 
@ Monopoly Attitudes—Keynote of the 
railroad men’s attitude was voiced by 


E. E. Norris, president of Southen 
Railway, who reminded listeners that f 
50 years the railroads had a monopoly 
This monopoly mind, he said, produce 
a bumper crop of apathy, unfriendlines 
and cold-blooded, caustic efficiency 

“Railroads now have keen competi 
tion,” Mr. Norris continued. “I hei: 
personnel has no inhibitions; no her 
tage of monopoly attitudes. ‘They have 
taught the railroads to humanize theu 
service and inspire genuine friendliness 
e Tax Comparison—For the first time 
the public was invited to sit in on the 
railroad sessions. Animated exhibit 
told them that taxes take more than %¢ 
(to be spent for general government ex 
penses) out of every dollar railroads take 
in, and expense of building and main 
taining the roadway consumes 234¢ 
more. 

In contra-distinction, railroads con 
tend that motor carriers spend only 44¢ 
out of their income dollar for taxes, 
cluding license fees and gasoline taxes 
and that public funds build their roa 
way. Thus, they conclude, trucking 
companies are favored and subsidized 
the government. 

e@ What They Want—A.A.R. reco 
mendations for relief of their difficult 
include (1) passage of a law that high 
way carriers be required to pay for t 
use of the highways a “fair’’ proportion 
of their construction and maintenanc¢ 
cost, as well as a proper share of th 

general taxes which go to support thi 
ordinary functions of government, (- 
equal regulation of all forms of transp« 
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You pay less to drive and enjoy your car— 
because of taxes paid by America’s trucks! 


ICTURE a ribbon of 

concrete spanning riv- 

ers—reaching far across 

the plains—and tunnel- 

ing through mountains . . . three thousand 
miles from New York to San Francisco. 
Then multiply it 45 times—because . . . 
*Special bighway taxes collected from 


In the next twelve months, special high- 
way truck taxes will be enough to build 
8,000 miles of new roads—PLUS enough 


mile of state highway in the USA besides! 
4 “ a 

On your car today, you pay about $38 a 

year in various motor taxes. 

But .. . a small truck pays about $150 in 
taxes. A medium size truck will average 
from—$300 to $500. And the dig truck 
units pay as much as $1,500 to $2,000 each! 
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Without those truck taxes—obviously 
—your family car would carry a much 
bigger tax load than it does now. 

MULTIPLE SAVINGS 
But—besides road building and mainte- 
nance — trucks save you money every mile 
they operate! 

They save—because your food... 
clothes . . . and everything else you buy 
gets to its destination faster by truck. Mo- 
tor freight is never side-tracked! 

And because trucks pick up freight and 
deliver it without rehandling there's less 
spoilage—less damage in transit. 

No other transportation sys- 








SHIP BY MOTOR FREIGHT—IT’S 
FASTER—EASIER—COSTS LESS! 


Transport trucks corry freight from any 
point to any point—coast te coast. On 
many long hauls, motor freight is actually 
FASTER than the U. S. Mails! And schedules 
can be set to meet your own requirements. 

Find ovt now why # pays to specify 
“SHIP BY MOTOR FREIGHT"! 

* 

Trensport trucking is well manoged—and 
one of the most highly-reguloted of all in- 
dustries. Uncle Sam's interstate Commerce 
Commission regulates motor freight rates. 
Drivers must poss strict physical and mental 
examinations — conform to rigid safety 
rules. Trucks and all equipment must meet 
high government standords. 








drop still more as trucks carry more and 
more of the nation's freight. Trucks will 
help put better cuts of meat on your table 
—help you to buy better clothes—a more 
comfortable home —a newer radio —a 
bigger car. And you will be paying a 
smaller and smaller percentage than ever 


of total highway taxes. 
a “ “ 





tem in the world can equal the 
over-all speed, flexibility, and 
economy of trucking. 

Your basic living costs will 


TArETY 


Next time you meet a truck 
on the road, remember these 
things—remember what 
trucking is doing for you! 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


AMERICAN TRUCKING pssocumons 


2! 








EMPIRE 
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oR deone ax some. nate’ are better. cian 
others, no more outstanding example could 
be chosen than EMPIRE Cold Punched Nuts. 
‘Because of the demands of American industry 
for a truly superior product, RB&W built at 
‘ Coraopolis, Pa., the largest and most modern 
‘nut manufacturing ‘plant in the world, and the 
only plant in the United’ States devoted exclu- 
_sively to the manufactare of nuts. Here all ad- 
niinistrative and production facilities are con- 
‘céntrated on a single product—special machin- 
ery, neither duplicated nor equalled cen 
has been developed only for making that prod- - 
_ uct—every energy is focused on the repre 3 
ture of better nuts! 
In the manufacture of EMPIRE Cold Sascha 
Nuts, piinching is done at right angles to the © 
flow lines of the steel, eliminating danger of 
stripping or splitting. Then the nuts are re- 
punched, ah exclusive RB&W operation that 
‘accurately centers and finishes the hole. A bur- 
nishing operation, originated by RB&W, gives 
**semi-finished’’ nuts a flawless plate-like finish. 
Tapping by a principle developed at RB&W 
produces precise accuracy and cleanness ‘of 
thread. A remarkable intra-plant transporta- 
tion system governs all these processes through 
to the final operation of dating each keg the 
moment it is packed, insuring rapid, accurate 
delivery to the buyer of a nut that is better. 





RUSSELL, BURDSALL & WARD 


BOLT AND NUT COMPANY 


ORT CHESTER N Y¥ ROCK FALLS 





tation, (3) broadening of the | 
age Commission rat 
rule, (4) amendment of state la 
Talks railroads to pay a substant 
of the cost of separating highy 
crossings (the A.A.R. claims 
purpose of such crossings is to 
highway capacity and expedit 
@ Alternatives Used—Meanwhik 
are attempting to make the best 
situation. J. ‘I’. Saunders, vice- 
of Southern Pacific Co., describe« 
whereby his company (as cd 
coordinates railroad an 
l'rains meet trucks at t 
and short-haul areas to extend tl 
ice into adjacent territory. 

Most executives were opti 
partly because freight car loadin 
well maintained, and partly beca 
the earnings outlook—expected 
best since 1930 (BW —Nov.9’4( 


Tires Roll Up 


Nobody is certain what 
prices will do but the industry is 


others 
service. 


cheered by sales and expect. 
ant of higher profits. 


Traditionally, Nov. 1 is the « 
when the tire industry fixes its p 
lists, bonus and discount schedule 
dealers in a “spring dating” program for 
the following six-months period. ‘T) 
assured that prices will stick, dealers a1 
encouraged to stock up on tires an¢ 
| tubes, pay for their orders in Mar 
April, and May. This helps maint 
production tempo during winter's 

ging sales months. 

[his year, unlike a year ago wl 

prices were radically changed, no dat 
program has yet been announced. Pi 
lists remain unchanged, and the vari 
firms’ 1941 tire models are still a d 
secret. 
@ Surprise Slash—A year ago there w 
heavy buying in advance of the dati) 
program as dealers anticipated tire-p1 
increases to meet msing raw-mater 
costs in the wake of the European w 
But, instead of being boosted, pri 
were slashed as much as 12.5% to 14 
on some lines (BW -Nov.4'39,p16 al 
the industry has lived with the k 
levels ever since 

What manufacturers may now do « 
prices, if. anything, has the trade analyst 
guessing. Raw-material costs are | 
Crude rubber, during the first nin 
months, averaged 19% higher and c 
ton 15% higher than for the same } 
riod last vear 


@ Scissors Work—The scissors of lov 


prices and increased costs, will cut prot 


| its in the trade to substantially less that 


a year ago—best in a decade—althoug! 
surprisingly good mechanical-goods sales 
(up more than 10% from a year ago 
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1 increased buying resulting from 
ational defense program will re 
duc. the trimming. 

tal sales of tires as of Oct. 1 were 
20° ahead of the nine-months’ period 


ear and production was up 5%, 


Jast 
wit! the gains traceable to a 30% jump 
in sles of original equipment tires to 


auto makers. Even replacement sales, 
which were expected to lag well behind 
1939 totals, were off only 600,000 units. 


Last-Quarter Prospects 

l'stimates of 1940 total sales have 
been revised upward to 57,000,000-55,- 
900.000 units—21,000,000-22,000,000 
original equipment, 35,000,000 replace 
ment sales and 1,000,000 units in ex- 
port—and may exceed last year's 57, 
600,600 figure. 

Unlike a year ago, the trade expects 

business in the final quarter to flow at 
a more normal, even rate, unless some 
price flurry, unseen at the moment, up- 
sets the trend. In contrast with the 
year's experience to date, profits are ¢€x- 
pected to improve and to compare favor- 
ably with final quarter last year—due to 
the increase in original equipment prices 
(BW—Sep.21°40,p18). 
e Stocks on Hand—While manufactur- 
ers’ stocks of tires at 9,600,000 units are 
up 1,400,000 from Oct. 1 last year, the 
increase is not considered out of step 
with the estimated needs of the defense 
program and those of dealers, who on 
the same date held roughly 7,300,000 
tires, a decline of about 800,000 units 
from their July 1 stocks. And employ- 
ment is now at the highest level im 
three years. 


Merger Hits Snag 


Biggest trucking firm is 
vetoed by ICC, but promoters 
of $25,000,000 consolidation 
will keep on trying. 


More than four years ago negotiations 
were begun to acquire options, good un- 
til Nov. 15, 1940, which were expected 
to result in formation of the nation’s 
largest trucking company. The $25,- 
000,000 consolidation, called the Trans- 
port Co., would permit uninterrupted 
highway freight service from Boston to 
New Orleans, from Massachusetts to 
Florida. 

A month ago Edward Davey, chief of 
the Bureau of Motor Carriers’ Section 
of Finance, recommended that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission approve 
essential parts of the merger applica- 


tion. Kuhn, Loeb & Co., investment | 


bankers for the Transport Co., prepared 
financing details so that 110,000 shares 
of preferred stock and 1,116,667 shares 
of common would be rushed to market. 


@ ICC Says “No!”—Then, the ICC on 
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A mighty long a? 
drink of water! 


UST because Sally and the girls want cold water to drink is no 

reason for an engineering monstrosity like this. “There’s such a 
thing as waiting too long for a cool drink of water,” reflects Sally, 
who now has to be half engineer. 

This is an obvious (and pretty silly) 
case of “too much machine for the job.” 
But if it should happen with figuring ma- 
chines it wouldn't be quite so obvious, yet 
it might be very serious. 


IT CAN’T HAPPEN WITH MONROE 


Monroe has so many models it can fit 
any condition in any business. Take 

















adding-calculators: Monroe has no less Lowest priced keyboard aédine-caleulater 
than 24 models! From the small, hand —_iycn"ases, subtracts, Spet-proo! keyboard. 


Lightweight, portable, and hand operated. 


operated Model Lto the great Model A-l, ideal for office figuring or use at home. 
“master mind” of all automatic calculat- 
ing machines. 

And— Monroe offers expert advice, 
based on thousands of case histories, as 
to exactly which machine best fits your 
business. 

In short, Monroe’s line is so complete 
it can fit any situation in any business. 
ONLY MONROE can give you the fig- 
uring service that “fits like a glove!” 














- 
A new Menree (Model MA-7W). 





There is a Monroe machine for every type of business Sie 
: 2 4 “er ple and sturdy. Electric carriage shift 
figuring —adding-calculators, adding-listing, book- end electric diate clearance. Divides aute- 
keeping, check writing and check signing machi tically without pre-setting of levers. 
Priced te fit any budget. Economical for 





volume figuring er occasional use. 


MONROE 


MONKOE CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY, INC. + ORANGE, N. J. 
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Finishing Costs Cut 60%! 


Scratches on formed and drawn stain- 
less steel parts were eliminated when 
a manufacturer switched from steel 
forming dies to dies made of AMPCO 
METAL, Grade 22 here was a 
clear saving of 60° on finishing costs 
— greater production — more profit. 













What can AMPCO 
do for YOU? 


Study your product and pro- 
duction tools. Maybe there’s 
some spot where “metal failure” 
is running up costs, reducing 
output or hurting the finished 
product. If so, AMPCO METAL 
may solve the problem. It’s 
the metal that makes good 
when all others fail — without 
equal in its toughness and 
wearing qualities, its resistance 


to impact, fatigue and corrosion. 


COMPLETE DATA 
- « « No Obligation 
Tell us what you’re up against, 


and our engineers will supply com- 
plete data and recommendations, 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 
Dept. BW-11 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
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5 | than-carload 


Nov. 15 unanimously vetoed the plan. 

No details were given. The full report 
and formal order on the decision are 
still in preparation. 

Until issuance of the full report, little 
action can be taken by the promoters 
of the proposed company. But it is cer- 
tain that they are not going to drop the 
plan now, after expenditure of time and 
money since 1936. They report that 
ICC objections are not impassable and 
hope thar they can arrive at a compro- 
mise satisfactory to all parties. 

Other large mergers of trucking com- 
panies, such as Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc., U. S. Truck Lines, Interstate 
Motor Freight System, and Keeshin 
Freight Lines, Inc., do not approach the 
size of the proposed ‘Transport Co., and 
so they found the ICC blessing easier 
to obtain. 

@ Labor Union Objects—Organized la- 
bor was one of the important victors of 
the first round. The International 
Brotherhood of ‘Teamsters charged that 
the consolidation would result in a “‘dis- 
astrous economic dislocation” for an 
estimated 2,000 of the 9,797 employees 
now working for the units to be merged. 

The Transport Co. replied that dis- 

missals would be negligible, that rising 
volume of freight trafic would create 
greater labor demand, and that military 
conscription would draw from the em- 
ployment ranks of the company. 
@ Overcapitalization Charged—The Na- 
tional Industrial Traffic League objected 
to the financial setup of the proposed 
consolidation. The League claimed that 
the purchase price was excessive, that 
the $30,000,000 capital structure was 
fantastic, and that subsequent refinanc- 
ing would be harmful. 

The Transport Co. explains that ag- 





gregate net worth of tangible a 
concerns to be acquired is abo 
000,000 and that there would be 
tal surplus of $12,780,000. Est 
1940 net income would be abo 
410,000. 

The sole remaining objector y 
Lynchburg (Va.) Chamber of 
merce, which charged that the 
solidation would result in und 
straint of competition. 

e Competition Seen—The ICC 
iner denied that the unification 
unduly restrain competition, b 
there would remain outside of the 
cant’s control one or more Class | 
riers (railroad or motor) rendering 
line service between all principal p 

Current negotiations for four 
tional proposed mid-western and \\ 
Coast trucking mergers are brought | 
a stand-still by the unexpected ICC 
cision. Kuhn, Loeb & Co. had | 
keeping a grip on all these and 
expected to handle the financial array 
ments. 

@ Still Hopeful—None of the parties 
given up hope. Promoters expect 
unit companies to extend the opt 
time and hope that permission event 
ally will be given for the major port 
of merger proposals. ‘Typical attitude of 
unit managers is that of John Ack 
man, president of Arrow Carrier Cor 
of Paterson, N. J. 

“When we receive the commission's 
order, we may find some way of ov 
coming whatever objections to th 
merger it has,” comments Mr. Ack« 
man, adding that their option will cor 
tinue to Mar. 10, 1941, and that th 
New York company probably would ac 
quire ownership regardless of the out 
come of the merger. 

















Truckers are counting on this type of 
tractor-and-trailer, on display at the 
American Trucking Associations con- 


| vention last week, as one answer to 


recent rate slashes by railroads on less- 
business. The added 


axles under the semi-trailer leading 
the procession above provide more 
square inches of rubber on the high 
way and enable units formerly carry 
ing 60,000 Ibs., for instance, to handle 
68,000-Ib. payloads. 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS 
TO EXECUTIVES ON 


REGIONAL INCOME INDEXES 


A NEW KEY TO SALES ANALYSIS 


For two years Business Week’s calculating machines have been depreciating 
before their time, working double-shift on a series of new indexes designed to 
measure income month-by-month on a regional basis. Sales managers, adver- 
tising executives, and economists long have recognized the inseparable interre- 
lationship between income and sales. Market research has taken this inter- 
relationship into account in mapping out sales programs, advertising campaigns, 
and other operating policies. But no up-to-the-minute indexes of regional income 
have been available, except possibly those that may have been developed by 
private organizations for use of themselves or their clients. Thus business men 
in general have not been able to keep score on the current interplay of regional 
sales and buying power. Hence not only may they have overlooked important 
regional sales opportunities, but perhaps decisions on regional sales policies may 
have been based on incomplete, or even false, information. It was this hole in the 
income statistics that began to be plugged two years ago. The next 15 pages 
explain what Business Week’s 12 Regional Income Indexes can be expected to 
do, ways they can be used, and how they can be of dollar-and-cents value to 
business men. And the report specifies the practical limitations as well as the 
practical advantages of this new answer to the question, “Where’s business?” 


THIS IS ONE OF A SERIES OF SPECIAL REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES ON CURRENT 
OPPORTUNITIES, PROBLEMS, AND TRENDS OF MAJOR SIGNIFICANCE TO BUSINESS 


Covered under the general copyright on the November 23, 1940, issue of Business Week 








REGIONAL INCOME INDEXES 


A NEW KEY TO SALES ANALYSIS 





In the lexicon of the business world, one man’s income 
is another man’s sales. And so it is that customarily 
business men and sales managers who sell directly to the 
ultimate consumer look upon the potential market for 
their products as the national income—about $74,000,- 
000,000 in 1940—broken down into a series of layers— 
so many families with incomes of $10,000 or more a 
year; so many families in the $5,000 to $10,000 income 
bracket; so many in the $2,500 to $5,000 income layer, 
and so on down the line*—oftentimes with diminishing 
enthusiasm as five digits drop to four, and four digits 
taper into Mr. Roosevelt’s “one-third of a nation of 
ill-fed, ill-clothed, and ill-housed.” 

A sales manager’s regard for a four-digit layer or a 
three-digit layer depends on what he has to sell. Some 
products are naturally addressed to the high-income 
groups—the yachts, the limousines, the mink coats; others 
to low-income groups—work clothes, oleomargarine, cot- 
ton mattresses; and some products go to all groups— 
bread, soap, canned goods, and stockings. (And, of 
course, some products are not addressed to income layers 
at all but to business firms—steel rolling mills, derricks, 
electric turbines, and trucks.) 


Meeting Sales Face to Face 


Put these various income layers together and you have 
the largest contiguous, one-language mass market in the 
world—the United States. Yet as a market, the country 
is not a series of layers, The $5,000-a-year families exist, 
of course. The income-tax returns prove that. And you 
can advertise in specific publications to catch the eye of 
wives of men in specific income brackets or you can 
sponsor radio programs to reach their ears. But to 
meet these income brackets face to face you must 
go to the specific places where the income is earned: to 
New York, San Francisco, New Orleans, Kansas City, 
Milwaukee, or Tallahassee. For buying power is not 
suspended in an income-tax bracket. It’s money that is 
normally spent at the source of its creation: in the lum- 
bering towns of the Pacific Northwest; in the meat-pack- 
ing districts of Kansas City or Chicago; in the cotton 
textile areas of the Carolina Piedmont; in the metal- 
working and steel centers of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Massa- 
chusetts, and Connecticut; in and about the hundreds of 
farmers’ general stores throughout the open spaces of 
the nation. 

As a matter of practice, sales organizations are set up 
to reach the tangible “spot market” and not an income 
layer, so the big corporation’s sales batting order usually 
goes like this: a manager in the main office, regional 


* The figures: 330,740 families with incomes of $10,000 a year or 
more; 595,908 in the $5,000-to-$10,000 bracket; 3,293,943 between 
$2,500 and $5,000; 16,878,960 between $1,000 and $2,500, and 18,- 
358,949 under $1,000 a year. Total: 39,458,300 families (including 
single individuals). 
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distributors under him, then sub-regional distribut«:s 0; 
district managers, and finally the local salesman or « -aler 
who is on the acquiring line where the order are 
expected to be. Thus, through experience, business men 
have “organized” to meet the geographical thrust of 
the dollars—outward from the cities as centers of } pu. 
lation, and inward to cities as centers of production, 
wholesaling, and retailing. 

But though distribution is conducted on a regional 
basis, the information that sales managers get about 
their business comes to them primarily on a national 
basis. They have had satisfactory means of keeping score 
on what’s what for the whole country, but not for its 
parts. Economists, statisticians, and market analysts have 
been acutely conscious of the need of managing somehow 
to measure where business is and why. They have devel- 
oped data for specific purposes—if an advertising agency 
or a market research organization, for the use of clients; 
if a large distributor, then for the special needs of its 
own sales staff. But with this issue, Business Week intro- 
duces a many-purpose yardstick of regional buying power 
—a measure designed to enable business men to keep 
track of the changes constantly taking place in the many 
local markets that comprise the vast market that is the 
United States. 

For, as every sales manager knows, markets are always 
dynamic—always in a state of flux—getting larger or 
smaller. Even when particular markets stand still in total 
dollar sales they are changing in respect to other markets 
which are not standing still. New York is an excellent 
and typical example of a market in a state of flux. It is 
not the highly-touted sales spot it was in 1928 and 1929 
when New York Stock Exchange seats sold for $400,000 
instead of $40,000 and Wall Street was a major source 
of employment and buying power in the metropolitan 
area. Here is a case where a concentrated mass market 
lost some of its sales oomph; here is an instance in which 
a high-income layer of society fell out of its 1929 bracket, 
and thus cut down the marketing potential of America’s 
largest city. This explains why many salesmen in recent 
years have complained that New York has become a 
tougher market to sell. It’s not only because the competi- 
tion is keen, but also because a large chunk of the buying 
power vanished with 4,000,000-share days in Wall St. 


A Constant State of Flux 


Economic geography is strewn with similar changes— 
changes which are gradual in their development, changes 
which do not always meet the eye while they are hap- 
pening, but which in subsequent years become visible 
to the economic historian. Thus 60 years ago Philadel- 
phia was the iron and steel center of the United States; 
today it’s Pittsburgh. In the early days of the republic, 
New England dominated the cotton-textile industry; 
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the southeast—the old south—spins and weaves 

of the country’s cotton cloth. Once Chicago was 

ily a meat-packing town and a grain center; today, 

, the industrialization of the Middle West, Chicago 

an outstanding durable-goods production center, 

embracing steel, farm equipment, numerous types of 
hea\ vy machinery, and, more recently, armament. 

Sill another type of change affects marketing poten- 
tials: not the long-term, slow economic shift—as textiles 
from the north to the south—but the immediate, the 
current development. Consider the case of Kansas and 
Nebraska during the autumn of 1939, Winter wheat, just 
planted, was suffering from drought. Farmers felt that 
the subsoil moisture would not carry the tiny rootlets 
through the winter. Faced with that prospect, they 
hoarded cash. It was common talk in the Great Plains 
that “money was tight,” and salesmen returned from 


pri 
wit 


1s 


their rounds just before Christmas with thin order books. 
But this year the wheat crop looks good. The early wheat 
blades poking through the ground presage a good carry 
through the winter (BW—Oct.26'40,p14). So farmers are 
spending a bit more freely than in 1939. 


Three Dynamic Forces 

Radiations in buying power and changes in sales poten- 
tials come from business itself. When, as at present, 
the demand is widespread and urgent for airplanes, steel, 
and munitions of all types, employment and payrolls are 
bound to expand in such heavy-goods areas as Pittsburgh, 
Detroit, Birmingham, Cleveland, and Los Angeles. Al- 
ready retail sales in these areas have reflected the up- 
surge in wages. And secondary radiations of this buying 
are being felt in Boston, Philadelphia, New York, and 
St. Louis, where production of consumer goods—cloth- 
ing, textiles, shoes—has stepped up to meet the increased 
demands of workers in the heavy industries. 

Thus a regional market at any minute is the resultant 
of three dynamic forces: (1) long-term economic change; 
(2) weather and crop conditions; and (3) current indus- 
trial developments. All intertwine and interact on one 
another to cause sales potentials to increase or decrease. 
And the problem of every business man is somehow to 
measure these increases or decreases, somehow to deter- 
mine whether business in particular areas is better or 
worse than business in the country. For in sales man- 
agement it is fully as important to know the answer to 
“Where’s business?” as to “How’s business?” 

For years statisticans have worked—not too success- 
fully and with spotty results—on measurements to deter- 
mine where business is. Only last month the Depart- 
ment of Commerce brought up to date its estimates on 
income by states for the express purpose of helping 
sales executives in the “formulation of sales policies.” 
Unfortunately, the department’s statistics on state in- 
come for 1939 were released nearly 10 months after the 
close of the year. Hence they can’t be used for current 
guidance, but only as a check on past performance. 

On national business, prompt data have long been 
available. Numerous indexes, including Business Week's 
own Index of Business Activity, have been developed 
to provide an up-to-the-minute answer to the question, 
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IN THE FUTURE... 


Beginning in December the new Regional Income 
Indexes will be published regularly in the third or 
fourth issue of Business Week each month; this will 
be around the 25th of the month, and the indexes 
will apply to the month preceding; for instance, the 
indexes for October (below) appear in this, the issue 
of Nov. 23. 

Thus only about three weeks are to elapse before 
the regional record of income in the country’s 12 
Federal Reserve districts will be available to users. 
Figures, when first published, will be subject to 
revision the following month. 

In addition to printing the index numbers each 
month, Business Week plans to present the indexes 
in a series of 12 charts so that readers will see the 
trend in each district and the relationship of one 
district to another and to the country as a whole. 

For October, 1940, the preliminary index num- 
bers are as follows: 

District 1, Boston 3 
District 2, New York ] 
District 3, Philadelphia ] 
District 4, Cleveland 

District 5, Richmond 

District 6, Atlanta 

District 7, Chicago 

District 8, St. Louis 

District 9, Minneapolis 

District 10, Kansas City 

District 11, Dallas 

District 12, San Francisco 

National Composite 


— 


The index numbers from January, 1934, through 


September, 1940, appear on page 32. 











“How’s business?”. And the Department of Commerce 
has monthly indexes of total national income payments. 
Thus manufacturing companies have been in a position 
to compare their operations with the Business Week 
Index or with some other indicator of general business 
activity, while companies engaged in nationwide distri- 
bution or production of a consumer product have been 
able to check their volume against national income. 
They have not had to wait a year to find out whether 
their individual operations were keeping up with the 
national parade, 


Sales vs. Income 


But national companies, wishing to check up on local 
distributors, cannot make such pat comparisons. They 
face the on-the-surface error of comparing business in 
particular sales territories with business for the entire 
country. And local companies, say a department store 
in Kansas City or a grocery chain in New England, are 
confronted with the same obvious error of comparing the 
whole with one of its parts. Every company executive 
long has known that there are regional differences in sales 
potentials and regional variations in purchasing power. 
But he has had no demonstrable way of proving this 
except through sales results themselves. And that is put- 
ting the cart before the horse. The sales executive wants 
to know if his operations are keeping pace with income, 
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not that income probably is up because his sales are up. 

For some time now the southern territory has been 
yielding larger sales gains over a year ago than almost any 
other region in the country. Why? Employment and 
payrolls have been expanding, farm income—thanks to 
AAA benefits—has been good, and consequently people 
have had money to spend. What the sales manager needs 
to know—month by month—is the trend of income in 
the south to determine for his own and his company’s 
benefit whether the excellent showings his southern rep- 


resentatives are making are due entirely to the wv jarq 
trend in income or to super-salesmanship, or bot! Fo; 
this he needs some outside measures other than al« 
themselves. 

And likewise the sales manager needs a yardsti \ ty 
determine whether salesmen in New York, say, or in \ey 
England, who have looked bad compared with hei: 
southern colleagues, have been doing a good job or | bad 
job. For income in New York and New England ha. not 
kept pace in recent years with the national average ( :arts 





HOW TO MAKE THEM FIT 


In general, making income and sales figures geo- 
graphically comparable is a relatively simple sta- 
tistical chore. The problem of getting a fit arises 
when (a) a company’s sales regions are smaller 
than the Federal Reserve districts or (b) the com- 
pany’s sales regions are larger than the Reserve dis- 
tricts. The solution, most times, is to combine the 
smaller regions so as to make them conform to the 
larger region. 

Here is an example of Type A. Assume a com- 
pany has sales districts that include (1) Los Angeles 
and southern California, (2) San Francisco and cen- 
tral California, (3) northern California, Oregon, 
Washington, (4) Idaho, Utah, Nevada, Arizona. 
Clearly the sales of these four sales territories must 
be added in order to approximate the boundaries 
of the Twelfth Federal Reserve district, thus pro- 
viding the geographical basis for a sales-to-income 
comparison. 

For Example B consider a company whose sales 
territory embraces the Atlantic seaboard—east of 
the Alleghenies and south to the Mason-Dixon line. 
This would include the Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia Reserve districts. The problem here is 
to combine the income indexes of these three 
Reserve districts so as to obtain a composite index— 
a three-district income index, so to speak—that 
would be directly comparable with sales. 

To do this, it is first necessary to establish the 
income relationships between the three districts. 
So turn to the table on page 38 which shows the 
income by Reserve districts. There you find that 
from 1935 to 1937 the average income in the Boston 
Reserve district was $5,172,000,000; New York, 
$13,055,000,000; Philadelphia, $4,382,000,000. The 
composite total is $22,609,000,000, and the respec- 
tive percentages of that total are: 

District 1, Boston 22.88 


District 2, New York 57.74 
District 3, Philadelphia 19.38 


Now turn to the table of Regional Income Index 
numbers on page 32. That shows the September, 
1940, index, number for each of the districts (any 





SALES REGIONS AND INCOME DISTRICTS— 


other month or months could be used, of course), 
as follows: 


CS Cees. ol AY 111.4 
ee a ee 110.2 
Philadelphia ........... 110.3 


Last step to get a composite income index for 
the company’s sales district is to weight and com- 
bine the district index numbers, as follows: 


Index Multiplied by Product 
Number Weight (to be added) 
Boston 111.4 22.88 25.49 
New York 110.2 57.74 63.63 
Philadelphia 110.3 19.38 21.38 
Composite Index of Income for Sep- 
PINES cic wn oe se cccnees 110.50 


Thus you have a specially-devised regional income 
index which would be directly comparable with Sep- 
tember sales (seasonally adjusted) in the East-of-the- 
Alleghenies-north-of-the-Mason-Dixon-Line district. 

When sales districts do not conform readily to 
Reserve districts or vice versa, then some extra- 
special refinements must be made. Suppose, for in- 
stance, a company had a sales district comprising 
North and South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and 
Florida. Those five states comprise large bites of 
two Reserve districts—Richmond and Atlanta. Now 
it would not be proper to combine the index num- 
bers by their simple income proportions, that is 
$4,672,000,000 for the entire Richmond district and 
$3,442,000,000 for the Atlanta district, or 57.58% 
and 42.42%. Some adjustments in these weights 
would have to be made to take into account popu- 
lation and per capita income in each of the five 
states. Similar population-and-per-capita-income 
problems enter when a company’s sales territory in- 
cludes a state or a section of a state which is split 
up between two Reserve districts (eastern and west- 
ern Pennsylvania, as an example, or northern and 
southern Illinois). 

In cases of extreme complexity, it might be desir- 
able to combine several sales districts so as to get a 
geographical contour to match the outline of per- 
haps two Reserve districts. 





Figur 
Figur 
Figur 
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{ THE 12 FEDERAL RESERVE DISTRICTS 


The Regions’ for Business Week's Regional Income Indexes 





IMINNEAPQLS 
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Figure in circle 8 represents Federal Reserve district number 
Figures in bold face (194,810) represent area in square miles 
Figures in light face (10,169,418) represent population 
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“Business Week will be pleased to supply readers with a 
state ond county breakdown for each of the 12 regions 
© BUSINESS WEEK 








on pages 34-35) and a salesman who holds his own in such 
regions may actually be turning in a far better perform- 
ance than the man who, elsewhere, is whaling the day- 
lights out of all past records, helped along by an upward 
trend in regional buying power. 

But to be able to keep score on sales performance, it is 
essential to know what’s happening while it’s happening. 
Statistics must be fresh—like a story. If they're stale they 
lose their punch as well as their utility. What's the use 
of writing a salesman in November, 1940, that he did a 
good job in 1939 relative to income? So two years ago 
Business Week set out to find a prompt, realistic answer 
to the question: “Where’s business?” The result appears 
for the first time in the current issue of Business Week in 
the form of 12 indexes which measure the flow of in- 
come in each of the natural business regions in the 
United States. 

By no means are regional indexes brand-new statistical 
inventions. In New England and on the Pacific Coast, 
commercial banks have developed business indexes for 
their particular areas. The Bureau of Business Research 
of the University of Pittsburgh has an index for the 
Pittsburgh area, and the University of Texas has a busi- 
ness index for the state of Texas. But since each of these 
indexes is prepared for use in a particular area—largely 
for local people—and for the very special purpose of 
keeping track of the local business trend, they are not 
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suitable for direct comparison one with the other. You 
cannot determine at a glance from looking at the Pitts 
burgh index or the Texas index where the two regions 
stand in relation to one another: the indexes are not on 
the same bases, they are not constructed in the same way. 
They are two distinct and different yardsticks. 


12 Regional Indexes 


Therefore, Business Week has constructed its regional 
indexes with this need of comparability in view. All are 
on the same base: the years 1935-37 = 100.* All are 
statistically homogeneous, and by and large the same 
components are used in each so that all 12 indexes repre- 
sent in a single comprehensive figure the same thing: 
ability to buy—not manufacturing alone; not industrial 
production alone; not payrolls alone; not trade alone, but 
specifically a combination of economic factors, so 
weighted as to provide a true indication of income in 
each of the 12 Federal Reserve districts of the country. 

Two years of thought, study, and conferences with 
leading economists and statisticians and marketing ana- 
lysts lie back of this decision. Business Week posed the 
question: What type of regional indexes would be of 

* For technical reasons, the monthly indexes for individual districts for 
the three years 1935, 1936, 1937, do not always average out to a precise 
100. For instance, the Dallas Reserve district averages 99.8; the New 


York district, 99.7. This point is elaborated in a Statistical Analysis 
under separate cover (see page 41) 
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greatest use to the business fraternity—indexes represent- 
ing general business, indexes representing past sales, in- 
dexes representing payrolls or farm income? The widely- 
proffered answer was that business men wanted regional 
indexes which would possess a forecasting virtue; which 
would suggest where sales would take place in the future, 
rather than where sales already had taken place. And for 
a yardstick which would be an indicator of sales ahead 
Business Week selected income. For income is the pre- 
lude to a sale. Men do not often spend their salaries 
before they get them; and even when people do spend 
before they receive, their ability to earn—payrolls, farm 
income, etc.—constitutes a precondition of such expendi- 
tures. 


Everything That’s Income 


The indexes overlook nothing which the mind can con- 
ceive as income. For the base, Business Week has used 
the Department of Commerce annual estimates of in- 
come for each of the country’s 48 states and the District 
of Columbia; and these estimates embrace all types of 
spendable receipts: wages, salaries, business profits, earn- 
ings of professionals, such as doctors, lawyers, and archi- 
tects; dividends, interest, royalties, relief disbursements. 
If anything is omitted by the Department of Commerce, 
the sum involved would come under the head of “insig- 
nificant.” With these annual totals of income as the 
foundation, Business Week proceeded to work out 
monthly index numbers, using the following series of 
economic data: 

1. Manufacturing payrolls, to represent wage-earner in- 
come in manufacturing industries, and indirectly income 
in non-manufacturing industries. 

2. Bank debits in small towns, to represent farm in- 
come—called “farm bank debits.” 

3. Bank debits in big cities, to represent the flow of 
income and trade in urban areas—“city bank debits.” 

4. Department store sales, as a guide to payrolls in 
wholesale and retail trade. 

5. Construction, to suggest the volume of employment 
and payrolls in the building trades, and as an indication of 
regional industrial expansion. 

6. Electric power, as a general indicator of production 
volume. 

7. Special series for special regions, such as petroleum 
for the Dallas Federal Reserve District; carloadings where 
available regionally and where some over-all economic in- 
dicator was needed to supplement city bank debits. 


Real 'ndicators 


Now some technical statisticians may protest that the 
statistical series Business Week is using are representa- 
tions of income rather than sources of income, itself. To 
which the reply is, “Yes, but there is excellent authority 
in recent work for that.” The Federal Reserve Board, in 
revising its index of production, employed man-hours of 
work to indicate the volume of production in certain in- 
dustries. Why? Because direct production data were not 
available, or because man-hour data were more reliable. 

Similarly, Business Week took an indirect approach: 
No prompt figures on farm income are available by 
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months, so bank debits in rural areas were used; nor are 
there direct figures on overall retail and wholesale trade in 
particular areas, but department-store sales, comprising 
a broad cross-section of volume of wholesale and retail 
distribution in any locality, are an excellent substitute for 
a grand total. 

So it isn’t necessary to get month-to-month data on 
actual farm income, or actual salaries, or actual divi 
dends; it is sufficient to obtain indications of the flow 
of total income, provided those indications are checked 
and cross-checked against the real thing to one’s statis 
tical satisfaction. Such tests Business Week has made. 
Not only have the Department of Commerce annual 
state-by-state totals been used as the bench marks for 
the indexes, but the composite of the 12 indexes has 
been tested against the monthly series of the Depart 
ment of Commerce on income payments. And in 
neither case have the indexes proved wanting, as the 
tabulation on page 41 and the chart on page 40 con- 
clusively demonstrate. 


Tried by Experience 


Moreover a practical test has been made. Before the 
indexes were finally passed by Business Week's editors 
they were submitted to sales managers and marketing 
men of numerous large companies, who were asked 
questions such as these: Has it been your experience 
in the last three years that sales gains in the Southeast 
have been better than the average? Have you observed 
in the Southwest, after an extremely fine sales record 
in 1937 and 1938, some slowdown in the rate of expan- 
sion? Is it true that your company’s sales in the Kansas 
City and New York areas were fairly sluggish during 
1939 as compared with sales in most other sections of 
the country? Did you notice a slight lag in New Eng- 
land sales this year? In only one case were a sales man- 
ager’s findings at variance with the deductions that 
the economics staff of Business Week drew from its 
income indexes. 


Exception to the Rule 


A national company sent word that its New England 
sales in recent years had run almost as well in the South- 
east. But for that there was an internal reason—a special 
explanation. The company had finished a plant in New 
England in 1938, and that had the effect of stirring up 
a greater-than-normal interest in its product—particularly 
since a lot of advertising promotion went up with the 
new factory. 

Thus, not only were the indexes tried in the statistical 
laboratory, they also were tested against the actual expe- 
rience of sales executives. But believing is seeing. On 
page 36 is a tabulation comparing (1) total sales of inde- 
pendent retail stores* with (2) Business Week's Regional 


* Sales of independent stores cover a broad cross-section of merchan- 
dising—groceries, drugs, hardware, apparel, furniture, filling stations, 
automobile dealers, etc., and hence are representative of total retail 
sales. The Department of Commerce collects independent store sales 
data by months for only 34 of the 48 states; so sales for only 8 of 12 
Federal Reserve districts could be obtained; since the Philadelphia, 


Cleveland, Chicago, and St. Louis Reserve districts run over state lines, 
Business Week allocated the Department of Commerce sales data to fit 
within district boundaries. 
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Income Indexes for eight of the country’s 12 reserve 


districts. Observe the close correlation between changes 
in sales and changes in income: 


Per Cent Gain First 9 Months, 1940 vs. 
First 9 Months, 1939 


Reserve District Income Sales 
Boston .. 5.5% 5.5% 
Philadelphia 6.2 6.9 
Cleveland ... 9.2 10.0 
Chicago .... 8.3 8.1 
St. Louis ... 5.3 5.8 
Kansas City 2.5 1.9 
ae 4.6 4.9 
San Francisco 6.3 7.1 


And not only do the Regional Income Indexes have 
application to sales in general, but they apply to the 
operations of a particular company. Take the case of 
Kaufmann Department Stores, Inc.,- which handles 
approximately one-third of the total department-store 
business in Pittsburgh. Since 1934 Kaufmann’s sales 
have—with hair-raising consistency—followed income in 
the Fourth Federal Reserve district, which embraces 
Pittsburgh: 


Business Week's 
Index, 4th Federal 


Kaufmann’ s 


Year Sales Reserve District 
(1935-37 = 100) 
are rere 77.1 78.0 
1935 ie aie yee 84.2 86.3 
i eo ee oo. ae 100.4 
EAS  lea ait dian 114.2 112.8 
1938 98.5 96.0 
ae a Pe 104.6 105.1 


Not always is such a high correlation between income 
in a particular district and sales of a particular company 
obtainable.* But, by its very nature, the volume of 
department stores is apt to move responsively up and 
down with consumer income, for department-store mer- 
chandise runs almost the entire gamut of consumer 
wants, from groceries to furniture, books to liquor, cloth- 
ing to jewelry, and, for Macy’s, to Crosley automobiles. 


> For absolute fairness, it should be pointed out that the sales of 
Kaufmann also move fairly closely with the Business Week composite 
of total income payments for the country, viz 


National 

Year Sales Income 
(1935-37 = 100) 

1934 : 77.1 81.3 
1935 84.2 88.3 
1936 101.7 100.7 
1937 114.2 110.0 
1938 98.5 99.6 
1939 104.6 105.5 


But—and this emphasizes the usefulness of regional income indexes— 
the correlation of the company’s sales with regional income was much 
better than with national income, as this table of differences makes plain: 


——Deviation of index of Kaufmann sales from— 


Year National Index Regional Index 
1934 +4.2 +0.9 
1935 +4.1 +2.1 
1936 —1.0 —1.3 
1937 —4.2 —1.4 
1938 +1.1 —2.5 
1939 +0.9 +0.5 


Thus, in only two years, 1936 and 1938, was the national income index 
closer to Kaufmann’s sales than the specific income index for that Reserve 
district. Moreover, the deviations in the national income from sales ran 
from +4.2 to —4.2, a range of 8.4 points; the deviations in the regional 
income from Kanfmann’s sales ran from +2.1 to —2.5, a range o d «aly 
4.6 points. Thus regional income was far and away the better yardstick 
for Kaufmann’s sales potentials. 
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In good years, when consumer income is up, dep 
ment stores do a heavy business in such optional go 
as furniture, electrical appliances, fur coats. And in p 
years, when ultimate consumers are cutting down 
their buying of so-called deferable purchases, departm: 
stores still manage to get a good share of consum 
income through their sales of necessities—groceries, x 
tain types of clothing, soap. 

This same type of sales schism between so-call 
durable and non-durable consumers goods cuts acro 
business as a whole. Companies such as General Motor 
ot Johns-Manville, or General Electric will have exce! 
lent sales in good years, and will make very poor show 
ings when national income is down sharply. Their sales 
as the following table shows, are much more volatile 
than income. 


— Sales ————— 

General Johns- General 
Year National Income Motors Manville Electric 

(1935-37 = 100) 

1934 81.3 61.6 57.0 59.8 
1935 88.3 82.5 72.3 75.7 
1936 100.7 102.8 102.1 97.7 
saws o 110.0 114.7 125.6 126.9 
ES 99.6 76.2 97.9 94.1 
ET einer’ 105.5 98.3 112.4 110.5 


Stable Sales 


It has long been recognized that the sales of com- 
panies which operate in the consumer-necessity field— 
meat packers, dairy-product distributors, or food manu- 
facturers—are much less violent in their ups and downs. 
Indeed, such companies are what the economists call 
“stable”; their volume does not rise as much as income 
in high years or fall as sharply as income in low years. 
Whereas nearly 70 points stood between the Johns- 
Manville and General Electric high and low years and 
53 points the General Motors top and bottom, the table 
below indicates that less than 20 points separated the 
high and low years of three food companies—National 
Biscuit, Standard Brands, and Borden’s: 


———————— Sls ——_ 
National Standard 
Year National Income Biscuit Brands Borden's 
(1935-37 = 100) 
1934 81.3 92.1 88.8 91.6 
1935 88.3 92.3 90.1 97.6 
1936 100.7 101.4 101.6 101.4 
1937 110.0 106.3 108.3 100.9 
1938 99.6 102.3 95.7 90.1 
1939 105.5 103.6 96.2 88.7 


The tabulation expresses most emphatically the year- 
in and year-out stability in sales of food companies 
relative to consumer income. And by the same token, 
the figures imply that food companies get more than 
their proportionate share of income in poor business 
years and less in good business years. This is because 
a larger proportion of wages and salaries goes for necessi- 
ties in poor years, while in good years consumers exercise 
their buying fancies on so-called optional goods. 

And not only are variations in income reflected in the 
types of goods purchased, but there are variations in 
types of goods purchased within the country itself. Thus 
you have a problem within a problem. Take the case of 
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— purposes of this article, Business Weck merely states). 


TO INDEX USERS So regional indexes help to point out variations in 


buying habits of different regions relative to income as 
In using the Business Week Regional Income well as changes in income itself. 
adexes many technical problems may arise, such as regional indexes all by themselves the final answers to 
tting Reserve districts to sales districts (discussed marketing problems. On the contrary, they are simply 
n page 30), or comparing regional sales with re- and specifically statistical—-marketing—tools. They are 
onal income to discover variations in amplitude to the sales executive what a spirit level is to the car 
footnote page 42), or correlating differences in re- penter. The executive uses regional indexes to see if 
cional sales with differences in regional income (San his sales are in line with income just as the carpenter 
Francisco illustration, this page). Business Week takes a spirit level to the floor joists. If the level indi 
will be glad to assist users of its income indexes in cates a slant, the carpenter investigates: Was the 
approaching such problems, but naturally it cannot foundation uneven to begin with? Was the lumber 
undertake to perform the functions of a market warped? One question leads to another and ultimately 
research organization for particular companies. 


But by no means are 


to an answer. In the same way, suppose a sales manager 
observes that sales are up in Region A and down in 
Region B, but that income in each of these regions has 
not changed perceptibly. He’s on notice; the spirit 
level tells him that something is out of line. So he asks: 

Is competition getting keener in Region B than in 
Region A? 

Is the price of the product too high for people in 
Region B? 

Has the advertising effort been relaxed? Or have 
appeals been poorly directed? 

Is the salesman doing his job? How many calls has 
he been making a day? Is he seeing the right people? 
Has he a good personality? Or is the salesman in Region 
A doing an exceptional job with which salesman B 
cannot be expected to keep up? 











automobiles. By all the rules that marketing men go by, 
sales of automobiles should have risen with national 
income from 1936 to 1937 in the United States. And 
sales did increase. But on the West Coast, where 
income increased much more sharply from °36 to °37, 
than in the country as a whole, new-car sales actually 
declined! Here is an instance in which regional per- 
formance is at variance with everything you could logic- 
ally expect. Furthermore, not only was that true of 
automobiles, but also it was true of an expensive article 
of bedroom furniture, of electric refrigerators,* and 
probably of other types of durable consumer goods. For 
some reason or other, people in the 12th Federal Reserve 


district began deferring their purchases of non-necessi- 
ties before the collapse of business in the fall of 1937. 
Apparently here is a region which bucked the trend. 
The inquisitive sales manager will investigate, and _per- 


Has the market in Region B reached a saturation 
point, so that gains in sales cannot be expected to move 
with gains in income? 

The experience of life insurance companies illustrates 








haps find an explanation of the anomaly (which, for the the usefulness of this question-and-answer technique. 


Years back life insurance executives noted that per capita 
sales were high in populous, industrial areas, but were 
comparatively low in agricultural states. A check-up was 


12th Reserve 
District United States 
% Change, 1936-to-1937 


*Sales, Income 











Sales of new passenger cars.......... — 5.2 + 2.3 : 
Sales of household refrigerators......... — 7.2 +139 made to establish why, and statistical investigation re 
Sales of a bedroom furniture item...... — 0.7 + 6.7 : PL, : : : 
Sncomne o eos. 410.6 4+ 92 vealed that life policies written varied directly with the 
A Decade of Regional Economic Change 
1929 — ——— _1939- —— —~A 77% Change: '29-39— 
Per Per Per 
Total Capita Total Capita Total Popu- Capita 
Incomet Population* Income Incomet Population* Income Income lation* Income 
District 1, Boston ....... $6,325,100,000 7,779,639 $813 $5,329,700,000 8,004,563 $666 —15.7 + 2.9 —18.1 
District 2, New York .... 16,983,400,000 16,118,197 1,054 13,423,400,000 17,023,832 789 —21.0 + 5.6 —25.1 
District 3, Philadelphia... 5,689,800,000 7,556,155 753 4,447,700,000 7,772,290 572 —21.8 + 2.9 —24.0 
District 4, Cleveland ..... 8,039,900,000 11,307,895 711 6,728,500,000 11,783,897 571 —15.3 + 4.2 —19.7 
District 5, Richmond .... 4,962,000,000 10,978,291 452 5,074,200,000° 12,303,392 412 + 2.3 +12.1 —.8.9 
District 6, Atlanta ....... 4,040,500,000 11,238,049 360 3,765,200,000 12,573,923 299 — 68 +119 —16.9 
District 7, Chicago ...... 13,779,800,000 18,406,863 749 11,179,700,000 19,362,691 577 —18.9 + 5.2 —23.0 
District 8, St. Louis ..... 4,453,100,000 9,615,046 463 3,659,700,000 10,169,418 360 —17.8 + 5.8 —22.2 
District 9, Minneapolis ...2,873,600,000 5,340,897 538 2,569,200,000 5,518,626 466 —10.6 + 3.3 —13.4 
District 10, Kansas City ... 4,109,900,000 7,905,553 520 3,287,300,000 7,830,931 420 —20.0 — 0.9 —19.2 
District 11, Dallas ........ 3,159,100,000 6,981,135 453 3,061,000,000 7,734,649 396 — 3.1 +10.8 —12.6 
District 12, San Francisco.. 7,906,100,000 9,547,326 828 7,481,300,000 11,224,767 666 — 54 +17.6 —19.6 
United States........... $82,268,000,000 122,775,046 670  $69,999,000,000 131,302,979 533 —14.9 + 6.9 —20.4 
* Population as of April 1, 1930, and April 1, 1940 + Because of roundings off, sum of 12 districts does not precisely equal U.S. total 
Data: Department of Commerce 
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HOW TO CONVERT INDEX 
NUMBERS INTO DOLLARS 


In total buying power, New York is the largest 
Federal Reserve district, with Chicago second, San 
Francisco third, and Cleveland fourth. This is indi- 
cated by the estimated average annual income in each 
of the 12 Federal Reserve districts during the years 
1935-1937—the base years used in Business Week's 
Regional Income Indexes. The figures: 


Annual Average %, of National 





1935-37 Average 
District 1, Boston $5,172,000,000 7.80 
District 2, New York 13,055,000,000 19.67 
District 3, Philadelphia 4,382,000,000 6.61 
District 4, Cleveland 6,402,000,000 9.65 
District 5, Richmond 4,672,000,000 7.05 
District 6, Atlanta 3,442,000,000 5.19 
District 7, Chicago 10,527,000,000 15.88 
District 8, St. Louis 3,449,000,000 5.20 
District 9, Minneapolis 2,397,000,000 3.62 
District 10, Kansas City 3,226,000,000 4.87 
District 11, Dallas 2,723,000,000 4.11 
District 12, San Francsico 6,851,000,000 10.33 
United States $66,298,000,000 100.00 


Persons wanting to obtain the current rate of income 
can multiply the 1935-37 annual income by the latest 
income index. Take Boston, as an example. The 
1935-37 annual income average was $5,172,000,000; 
in September, 1940, the Boston index (page 32) was 
111.4. Thus income, at 111.4% of the 1935-37 aver- 
age, was running at the annual rate of $5,762,000,000. 
By dividing the annual income rate by the latest 
population figures (page 37) it is possible to get the 
per capita rate of income. 

Incidentally, the percentages given in column 3 pro- 
vide an automatic weighting for any of the Reserve 
districts. Suppose, for instance, you wanted to com- 
bine the income indexes of Districts 3 and 4. The 
respective relationships would be 6.61 and 9.65, or 
40.65% and 59.35% of the total of 16.26. The use 
of the dollar totals $4,382,000,000 and $6,402,000,- 
000 would, of course, give the same result. 











number of income tax returns—the greater the number 
of income tax returns per 100 population the higher 
the volume of life insurance sold.* Here was proof of 
the anticipated answer: income was the direct determi- 
nant of volume. 

And on the other hand Swift & Co.’s analysis of sales 
of dry sausage illustrates how income can be a secondary 
factor in volume. The company had learned from expe- 
rience that Italians, Germans, Scandinavians, and other 
Europeans were fond of this “summer” sausage. And it 
was assumed that sales did not seem to vary greatly 
with income. On investigating, the company conclusively 
established that dry sausage sold best in areas with a 
high percentage of foreign-born population, that sales 
moved only nominally with income. So from a regional 
operating standpoint, it became manifest that dry sausage 
volume could best be developed in areas of a concen- 
trated foreign population. 


*See “Sales Analysis from the Management Standpoint” by Donald 
R. G. Cowan, an excellent study of sales control, with special emphasis 
on regional operations. 
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In one respect Business Week’s regional inde «s , 
almost, but not quite, the perfect answer to th s:\. 
executive’s prayer. Ever since the beginning of 
ized management and distribution in America th« 
office of any big corporation has been besieged w ‘} 
formation, impressions, and theories about the si 
business in various sections of the country. As o! 
not this stream of information has been wrong. Sa\ 
men who have struck sales air-pockets send comp! nin; 
letters or reports that there isn’t a nickel lying lo: se ; 
their districts. Friends return from trips with ci cuy 
stantial evidence about business—they talked t. 4 
country doctor and he can’t collect his bills. Even sem 
official reports of company officials traveling aroun: ¢| 
country sometimes don’t gee with reality—for impre: sio; 
come only from people one meets, not from those o 
doesn’t talk to. 

Weigh the case of the southeastern seaboard. In recen; 
years President Roosevelt has talked about the South 
America’s No. 1 economic problem. The play, “Tobac: 
Road,” has further crystallized the notion of southe: 
impoverishment by picturing Jeeter Lester as a typic: 
penniless, improvident sharecropper. Moreover, the 
are some scattered economic data to support the folklo: 
of a downtrodden South. Cotton and tobacco export 
have been seriously reduced by the war, so the South 
two big crops are having their troubles. 


Up to the Minute 


Yet all of this evidence, convincing as it may seen 
suffers from historical obsolescence. Yes, there are shar 
croppers in the South; yes, cotton and tobacco price 


could be higher. But the trend of income, throughow f 


most of the region, has been decidedly up, as the chart 
for the Richmond and Atlanta Reserve districts sho 
(pages 34-35). Indeed, if any group of states can bk 
singled out as a section of sales opportunity, they woul 
be those along the southeastern seaboard. 

But to know—and no doubt about it—what’s happene 
in the South, the sales executive needs a measure. Ani 
that is what the regional income indexes provide. Mont! 
by month it now becomes possible to watch the creatior 
and flow of buying power in 12 basic business areas 
the country; and as a corollary, it becomes possible t 
make current decisions on whether salesmen are or ar 
not getting the business they ought to be getting; what 
districts justify some extra sales activity because incom 
is rising; what areas, because income is falling off, coul 
have the effort and money spent on them diverted mor 
efficiently to places where buying power is on the rise 

Unfortunately—and here is why the indexes are no! 
quite the perfect answer to the sales executive’s prayer- 
American business has no set and established plan of dis 
tribution. Some companies break down their sales opera 


* Obviously, this would not apply to a department store, or to a bus 
ness which operates solely within a particular area. Such a compan 
must make the best of what sales potential there is, cannot well cut 
down promotional effort. Indeed, since income is going down, it might 
even be desirable for it to increase its advertising and promotion. Com 
petition is another factor that intrudes. Even a national compan 
might decide to keep np its selling pressure in a “sluggish” area if it 
faced permanent loss of business to competitors. 
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PERSPECTIVE ON REGIONAL MARKETS 


A comparison of each Reserve district's annual income with the national income 
(National Average = 100) 
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These charts indicate the regional dif- 
ferences between areas in the United 
States since 1929. Note the rise in 
income (relative to the national aver- 
age) in the Richmond, Atlanta, Dal- 
las, and San Francisco Reserve dis- 
tricts; note also the decline in such 
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industrial regions as New York and 
Philadelphia. Only agricultural area to 
show a marked downtrend was the 
drought-ridden Kansas City district. 
The figures in the tabulation afford 
research men an opportunity to trace 


Reserve district income back to 1929. 


They are derived directly from De- 
partment of Commerce state-by-state 
income figures, differ slightly, but not 
significantly, from the annual averages 
of Business Week’s Regional Income 
Indexes (page 41). For table of dif- 
ferences also see page 41. 
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tions into four big territories; some into numerous small 
districts. And probably no two companies have exactly 
the same district boundaries. About the only region 
which is common to all national distributors is New 
England, which is taken as a social and economic entity 
—though, even in the case of New England, companies 
vary. As for the rest of the country, the sales partitioning 
is as diverse as speculations on the ultimate boundaries 
in Europe. 


Variations Between Companies 


This diversity of sales territories among businesses 
posed a real problem when Business Week started to 
map out its regions for its indexes. Here’s General Foods 
with one set of districts; Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
with another; Simmons (bed) Co., with still another; 
General Electric with a fourth, and so on. How could 
Business Week make every sales manager feel happy by 
giving him districts which would conform instantaneously 
with his own operations? The answer is that Business 
Week couldn't. 

As the next best choice Business Week adopted the 
widely-accepted regional boundaries used by the Federal 


Reserve System—districts which have been standar. «y¢, 
since the founding of the Federal Reserve in Wox  :oy, 
Wilson’s time. Admittedly, these 12 districts hay: 
economic drawbacks—the western half of Montan 
sidering its trade orbit at the present time, more pr 
belongs in the 12th district (San Francisco) rather |g) 
in the 9th (Minneapolis); and the northern ha oj 
Louisiana could as logically be placed in the 6th di. + 
(Atlanta) where the southern half is, as made a pa! of 
the 11th district (Dallas). 

But with all their shortcomings, the Reserve dist: cts 
have a regional tradition behind them and are }) sed 
upon banking and trade boundaries which existed |. \ck 
in the teens and which have not changed significa: ,t! 
since. 

And though the partitioning of states among dist 
is fairly common—Connecticut, Kentucky, West 
ginia, Arizona, and many other states are split two-w. 
between districts (see map, page 31)—the boundaries are 
not as artificial as the census classifications, which mark 
out the country in neat geometrical patterns, rather than 
trade patterns. 

Adoption of the Federal Reserve district boundarics, 
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Business Week used official government figures to prove 
the validity of its regional income indexes. This chart 
shows how the test came out. Note how persistently the 
Business Week “composite” follows the Department of 
Commerce monthly index of national income payments. 
Steps necessary to make the test were as follows: First, 
cach individual regional index was weighted according to 
its proportionate share of the national income during the 
years 1935-37 (table, page 38). Then, the individual 
weighted indexes were combined into a composite index 
which would represent national income. Third, and 
finally, the composite was compared with the Department 
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of Commerce index of monthly index payments. Proof 
of the validity of Business Week’s new indexes is that the 
composite moves with the official series. Only major devi- 
ation was in 1936 when the windfall soldiers’ bonus sent 
the Department of Commerce index on an inverted-V 
tear. The bonus payment did not show up in Business 
Week’s indexes until later, which accounts for the slightly 
higher level of the composite in the fall of 1936 and in 
1937. The point is that though the bonus money was 
paid out in a lump sum during the summer of 1936, thos: 
payments did not really become spendable income until 
a number of months afterwards. 
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| STATISTICAL ANNOTATION 


to measure—specifically Department of Commerce 
annual income by states (apportioned to Federal 
Reserve districts), set up on a 1935-37 = 100 base, 
and Department of Commerce monthly indexes of 
national income payments. 


The following tabulations indicate (1) the compo- 
nents and weights used in constructing the Regional 
icome Indexes and (2) how closely the indexes, dis- 
ict by district, correlate with bench marks set up to 
xeep them in line with the thing they were designed 


Meeting the Bench-Mark Standard 


District District District District District District District District District District District District 





In the second tabulation it is to be noted that in 
all years except 1936 and 1937 index deviations from 
the Department of Commerce bench marks run 
between +0.5 and —0.5 so that maximum departure 
from the “real thing” to be measured—income—is 
only 1 point. The larger deviations from district-by- 
district bench marks in 1936 and 1937 were due to 


Components and Weights in Regional Indexes 


District District District District District District District District District District District District 


I 2 3 4 5 6 7 
Boston New Phila- Cleve- Rich- Atlanta Chicago 
York delphia land mond 

City Bank Debits 26 27 il 15 25 29 22 
Philadelphia Bank Debits 28 
New York Bank Debits 6 
Farm Bank Debits 26 9 ll 15 25.5 20 19 
Department Store Sales 38 39 45 39 27 40 
Electric Power Production 4 ll 20.5 3 7 145 
Manufacturing Payrolls 6 6 5 3 5 4 3 
Carloadings......... 13 
Petroleum Output. . 
Construction Activity 2 15 25 15 


i 2 3 as 5 6 7 SI 10 il 12 
Boston New Phila- Cleve- Rich- AtlantaChicago St. Min- Kansas Dallas San 
York delphia land mond Louis neapo- City Fran- 

lis cisco Nation 

(Dept. of Commerce Income. 85.5 86.8 83.7 78.4 82.1 81.0 77.4 80.9 79.2 82.6 80 3 77.8 817 

1 Business Week Index 85.9 86.4 83.2 78.0 81.6 81.2 76.9 81.3 79.6 82.4 79.8 77.3 813 
Difference. . +0.4 —0.4 —0.5 —0.4 —0.5 +02 —0.5 +04 +0.4 —0.2 -05 -—0 5 04 
(Dept. of Commerce Income. 91.6 91.7 89.6 86.8 88.8 88.0 86.7 87 4 88.9 89.0 86 8 86 7 a8 8 

1 {Business Week Inde 91.1 91.2 89.7 86.3 88.4 87.5 86.2 87 6 88.8 89.1 86.3 86.2 88.3 
I soni ce eine —0.5 —0.5 +0.1 —0.5 —0.4 -05 —0.5 +02 —0.1 +0.1 —0.5 —0.5 —0 5 
{Dept. of Commerce Income. 102.3 102.4 102.4 102.4 102.6 103.8 102.4 103.6 103.9 103.0 100 4 103.1 102 6 

1 Business Week Index 100 8 100.3 100.3 100.4 100.5 101.6 100.7 101.4 101 7 100 8 "1 100.9 100 7 
Difference. . -1.5 —2.1 —2.1 -2.0 —2.1 —2.2 —1.7 —2.2 —2.2 —2.2 -1.3 -2.2 —19 
(Dept. of Commerce Income. 106.1 105.9 107.2 111.0 108 6 108 2 110.9 108.0 107 .2 108.0 112.7 110.2 108 5 
1937; Business Week Index 107.5 107 .7 108.2 112.8 109.8 110.0 111.8 10 8 108.3 106.9 114.1 111.6 110.0 
Difference +1.4 +1.8 +1.0 +1.8 +1.2 +1.8 +0.9 +1.8 +1.1 +0.9 +1.4 +1.4 +15 
Dept. of Commerce Income. 97.1 6.9 96.5 96.5 102.2 103.4 99.1 100.6 101.1 268.9 107.9 103.6 "9 
1938; Business Week Inde % 7 98.7 %.1 % 0 101.7 103.0 9 6 100.1 100.9 6.9 108 4 103.9 #6 
PNG oh cunwses —0.4 —0.2 —0.4 —0.5 —0.5 —0.4 —0.5 —0.5 —0.2 0 +05 +03 —0 3 
Dept. of Commerce Income. 103.0 102.8 101.5 105.1 108 6 10 4 106.2 106.1 107.2 101.9 112.4 109 2 105 6 

1 Business Week Index 102.5 102.4 102.0 105.1 108.4 109.4 106.2 106 6 107 7 102.1 112.2 108 8 105 6 
Difference. . -—0.5 —0.4 +0.5 0 -0.2 0 0 +0.5 +05 +02 —0.2 —-04 —0.1 





8 9 10 il 12 
St. Minne- Kansas Dallas San 
Louis apolis City Francisco 

19 32 21 32 12 
21.5 23 33 14 29 
42 31 33 23 33 
3 4 6 7 

3 9 7 6 5 
13 9 10 

7 
15 2 2 3 4 


the incidence of the windfall bonus payments in the 
summer of 1936 (chart page 40). But even in those 
two years the maximum margin of error in compar- 
ing one district with another is 1 point, because all 
the deviations from the bench marks fall within a 
] point range—from —1.3 to —2.2 in 1936, and from 
+0.9 to +1.8 in 1937. 




















FOR TECHNICIANS 


A detailed statistical report on the 
methods used in constructing the 
index has been printed. It contains, 
first of all, a discussion of the logic 
involved in developing a set of re- 
gional indexes in terms of the pre- 
supposed functions of such indexes. 
Then it states the problems encoun- 
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tered in the course of constructing 
these indexes, the procedures adopted 
to meet them, and the statistical 
methods used in treating each of the 
series. A full exposition is given of the 
reasons behind the selection of the 
components and their weighting and 
the decision to employ Federal Re- 
serve districts as the regional boun- 
daries. Further, proof is offered to 





show that the indexes are true meas- 
ures of (1) levels of income between 
regions, (2) changes in income in any 
particular region, and (3) changes in 
income in particular regions versus 
changes in the country. Copies of the 
Statistical Analysis are available on 
request to J. A. Livingston, Staff 
Economist, Business Week, 330 West 


42nd St., New York, N. Y. 
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mereover, provided Business Week with a valuable sta- 
tistical ally—a highly practical consideration, The Federal 
Reserve Board collects a mass of economic data by dis- 
tricts, and Business Week wanted to use in its income 
indexes three such series, bank debits, department store 
sales, and F, W. Dodge Corp. construction contracts 
awarded. 


An Economic Basis 


But the supervening reason was that a natural eco- 
nomic logic inheres in the Reserve districts; and, more, 
the district data are susceptible to rearrangement so that 
corporations can readily compare sales data in their 
distribution areas with income* in the Reserve districts. 
It’s true, of course, that sales areas and Reserve districts 
may not coincide, but, just as the legendary Greek high- 
wayman Procrustes made his captives fit his bed, so may 
enterprising sales managers make their sales districts fit 
the income districts—or vice versa, the income districts fit 
the corporation’s sales districts. Without too much trou- 
ble (specific examples are shown on page 30), this match- 
ing of data can be done in two ways: In the case of 
companies with large sales areas, Reserve districts can be 
combined to fit the company districts; in the case of com- 
panies with small sales areas, company districts can be 
combined to fit the Reserve districts. 

Concededly, a smaller breakdown of the areas might 
have been desirable; concededly, 48 indexes might have 
been better than 12, But this raised a double-edged prob- 


*It goes without saying that Business Week’s Regional Income 
Indexes, as all scientifically constructed indexes, are seasonally adjusted. 
Therefore it is desirable to adjust company sales figures for seasonal 
variation before comparing them with the indexes. 

Incidentally, Business Week has found the following procedure con- 
venient as a first attack in regional sales analysis: 

1. First put annual sales on a 1935-1937=100 base. This is done by 
adding total sales for 1935, 1936, 1937. Then divide by three, which 
gives an annual average for the three years. Then divide each year's 
annual sales by the annual average. The result is a series of annual 
index numbers on a 1935-37 base. 

2. Compare index numbers of sales with index numbers of national 
income, as was done on page 36 in the case of General Electric or 
Borden, etc. This indicates how sales move relative to income. 

3. Compare year-to-year percentage changes in sales with percentage 
changes in national income, as a supplement to Step. 2. Try to determine 
whether there is a repetitious relationship between increases in national 
income and increases in sales, such as: 


Change in Change in 
Income Sales 

7—— from preceding year——, 
_.. aererre Cer TT a. +16 
. +16 +32 
he an ee ee . +6 +12 
er a — 8 —16 
1939 . 6 +12 


This indicates that sales fluctuated directly with income, but twice as 
violently. (Such perfect results cannot, of course, be expected as a gen- 
eral thing.) 

4. Go through Steps 1, 2, and 3 by regions, comparing the regional 
relationship of sales-to-income with the national relationship; e.g. to see 
whether New England sales follow New England income better than 
they follow national income, and so along. 

5. Chart monthly regional income indexes against regional sales (being 
sure first to adjust the monthly sales figures for seasonal changes). This 
permits keeping an up-to-the-minute watch on regional sales relative to 
regional income. Also it will serve to indicate whether sales lead, or lag 
behind, income; that is, if income turns up in, say, the month of May, 
how long after (or how soon before) do sales turn up. 

If some companies find the above procedure inconclusive in results, 
Business Week may be able to suggest alternative approaches. 

+t Actually the work would have been more than quadrupled; as it-is, it 
takes 1,000 individual calculations to get out the 12 indexes for any one 
month. And that does not include posting the data. 
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lem. Not only would it have quadrupled the 
required in developing the indexes,t but also it y .\q 
automatically quadruple the work of the users o! 
indexes. This last is an important factor. Over-refine: »} 
could easily discourage persons who might otherwis 
glad to compare their regional sales with Business W.. .’; 
Regional Income Indexes. 

When Business Week first embarked on this statis 4) 
project two years ago, it recognized that regional mar ts 
have trends within trends; that sales managers and ac <r. 
tising agencies would want to know “where’s business in 
special localities as well as in Reserve districts as a wh. |e. 
So Business Week set up a special department, sta‘ od 
by trained economic correspondents to analyze int:- 
district marketing trends and possibilities throughout | \\e 
country. 

The Regional Market Outlook (page 48) will continue 
as a regular Business Week feature; it is designed to s 
plement, to amplify, and to put flesh and blood on bare 
statistics. And, as regular readers already know, it breaks 
down the Reserve areas into numerous parts, pointing 
out, for instance, that a particular city like Birmingham, 
Ala., or Bath, Me., or Seattle, Wash., has especially good 
sales prospects ahead; pointing out also areas or cities in 
which income is lagging and sales are apt to be “slow.” 


Anticipating Things to Come 


Moreover, the Regional Market Outlook is exactly 
what the word “outlook” implies; it has an anticipating 
quality. On the basis of intimate knowledge of the indus 
trial and agricultural composition of each region, Busi- 
ness Week is able to analyze economic factors likely to 
influence purchasing power in the future. Then, later, 
the income indexes come along and verify—and serve as 
a check, so to speak—on the Regional Market Outlook 
analysis, correcting any underage or overage in the orig 
inal estimates. In this way the indexes and the “Regional 
Outlook” are mutually interdependent and supplement- 
ary—as inseparable as a sales manager and a quota. 

Thus, for the first time in American statistical history, 
sales managers, market analysts, and economists have at 
their disposal homogeneous monthly indexes which 
express the level of income in one region as against (1) 
another region and (2) the country as a whole. And as a 
corollary, business men finally are in a position to keep 
an up-to-the-minute chetk on what’s happening and is 
likely to happen to sales by regions; which is another 
way of saying that Business Week’s indexes and analyses 
of markets will serve as a down-to-earth guide to regional 
sales, advertising, and operating policies. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


“Regional Income Indexes: A New Key to Sales Analysis” is 
another of Business Week's special reports to executives. Copies 
will be available in reprint form. Single copies will be mailed to 
Business Week readers upon request without charge. Additional 
copies will be billed at the rate of 10¢ apiece; quantity-order 
prices by arrangement. Requests for reprints, whether for single 
copies or_for — i 
Chevalier,- Publisher, Business Week, 330 West 42nd Street, %J 
New York, N. Y. 
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MARKETING 
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Union Advertisers 


Labor organizations have 
had talks with advertising agents 
about two campaigns: for all 
labor, for garment trade. 


One piece of news got attention this 


week in two ordinarily widely separated 


advertising agencies and labor 


[he news is that two union- [ 


inspired advertising campaigns may be 
expected to get under way before long. 
One—the more far-reaching and, so far, 
the more indefinite—will concern all 
U.S. labor groups. Boiled down, it 
would be an overall public-relations job 
intended, roughly, to do for labor what 
the National Association of Manufac- 
turers, the Chamber of Commerce, and 
similar organizations have done for 
business. 

Explanation for the sudden desire of 
some of the top union men to do a 
job of selling organized labor to America 
is their fear that some of labor’s recent 
gains might suffer under pressure of 
national-defense work. They are wor- 
ned by suggestions which have been put 
forward by some business leaders that 
longer hours, without overtime com- 
pensation, may be necessary to increase 
output of war essentials. And they are 
upset by the credence the American 
public seems to have given reports that 
labor's gains under the Blum govern- 
ment were largely responsible for 
France’s defeat. 
¢ Still Jelling—This public-relations job 
is still very much in the “maybe” stage. 
It has not been presented to the unions 
generally and nothing will be done until 
after the A.F.L. and C.I.O. conven- 
tions. But some of the big names in 
labor have been devoting plenty of 
attention to the idea—though no one 
wants to take too much credit for fear 
of stirring up inter-union jealousies and 
killing the campaign in the crib. Doubts 
of some trade unionists whether the 
labor account would be acceptable to 
large advertising agencies, because of a 
possible conflict of interests, have appar- 
ently been resolved, for the talk is that 
one of the nation’s biggest and oldest 
agencies has been interested. 

"he second campaign is entangled in 
the complicated maze of the New York 
dress center and the _ International 
Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union. Ever 
since the fall of Paris, various factions 
in the New York garment trade have 
been trying to get together on a scheme 
to bring more business to the city’s 


dress center by promoting it as the 
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new fashion capital of the world. (BW 
—Aug.3’40,p26). 

e Dress Business Off—Insiders 
that the Paris angle is just a good peg 
for a long-needed job of selling the 
market on New York clothes. In the 
past eight years or so New York manu- 
facturers have lost ground badly. ‘They 
turn out as many garments as ever, but 
the dollar value is about half what it 
was in Seventh Avenue’s heyday. One 
reason for this, of course, is the general 


know 


decline in all retail 
important is the imecreasing 
and the 


ravon and cotton garment 


prices 


number of 


lara 
bd i EC 


turned out by manufacturer 
parts of the country whose mx 


more streamlined and whosc 

lower than New York's 
There are 2,300 

turbulent New York garment ti 


popDpHc!l 


some nr 
cluding manufacturers, 
contractors This 
probably will do around $400,01 
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of business 
isn’t enough to give its 
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MODERN KITCHEN MECHANICS ASK, “WHY? 





...What Women are Demanding of Refrigerators, Ranges, Water Heaters. How a New Basic M 
is Helping Appliance Makers Meet Their Demands... 


HE WAY of a woman with machin- heater, or an electric roaster, it’s a dif- Well-informed women today 
ery is something that often makes a ferent story know that a range, refrigerator 
man smile with amused tolerance. heater Aas insulation, but that 


For more and more up-to-date women ; 
these appliances have a new and 


Remember the old wheeze about literally are becoming “kitchen mechan- ; : 
friend wife looking under the hood of the ics,” are coming to understand the mys- able material called Fiberglas* ir 
car and asking her husband, “Where is teries of women’s modern machinery— More and more women are r 
the engine?” household appliances. In fact, countless > that refrigerators with Fiberg 
And maybe women are slightly vague women—perhaps once fascinated by the a low operating cost, freeze { 
about motor cars, or airplanes, or any gadgets—are today interested in “what's keep food good to eat from one 
kind of man’s machinery. But when it under the hood shopping to the next 
comes to a refrigerator, range, water Take insulation for an example. > that ranges with this new 





This is a part of the Fiberglas show at the New York World’s Fair. look for the label “Fiberglas Insulated” on home appliances. Ii ) 
It has played to an average of 31 women per performance, 48 times make water heaters, refrigerators, ranges, roasters, you need 
a day, 7 days a week. Here many women learned why they should “sales-plus” this label will bring your merchandise. 
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ip quickly bake evenly, keep fuel 
jown, and make kitchens more 
rtable, 

at water heaters blanketed with it 
low fuel bills, can be depended on 
rovide generous quantities of hot 
for laundry, kitchen, and bath- 


fact. the modern woman’s knowl- 

of home appliances is pretty exact. 

s learned to ask, “Why?...How?... 

>” And when it comes to insulation, 

she's asking a really technical question, 
“Is it Fiberglas insulated?” 


rt ‘WO simple facts helped to bring this 
] ibout. One of these facts was the 
overwhelming interest of more than 10 
milion people who visited the Fiberglas 
Exhibit at the New York World’s Fair. 
There, women were quick to grasp the 
meaning of Fiberglas insulation in 





The cake belongs to Mrs. Edward Klesh, 
35 Spring Hill Avenue, Norwalk, Conn., and 
Mrs. Klesh is mighty proud of it. She’s also 
mighty proud of her “Fiberglas Insulated” 
range with an oven which can turn out 
evenly browned cakes like this 


Scenes like this bring joy to the heart of 
Therm-A-Jug President Knapp, of Knapp- 
Monarch Company, St. Louis, Mo. For 
more picnics mean more therm-a-jugs 
more “Fiberglas Insulated” jugs which Mr. 
Knapp is planning to sell next summer 
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The lady beside the washing machine is 
Mrs. Adele Jaros, 247 Corlies Avenue, Pel- 
ham, N. Y. In the background is a “Fiber- 
glas Insulated” water heater. It saves on fuel 
bills, helps the tank “recover” faster. And to 
Mrs. Jaros these details mean plenty of hot 
water for her washing and her whole family, 
day and night. 


ranges, refrigerators, and water heaters. 


And the other fact is this: In Fiber- 
glas, alert appliance manufacturers found 
a new, added, real sales-value which they 
were quick to point out to women 
through advertising and which they 
urged sales people to bring to women’s 
attention 


For the pacemakers in this field saw 
that Fiberglas Insulation would help 
them give women more dependable, 
more economical, longer-lived home ap- 
pliances. 

Now in this success story, we believe, 
is a suggestion ...a suggestion that per- 
haps you should look into Fiberglas. It 
is a superior basic material. By its very 
nature, it does a much better job 


For Fiberglas is glass not brittle 
not transparent like plate glass but 
glass nevertheless. Glass with all its long- 
known, clean, enduring characteristics— 
but in the form of fibers. 


You can bend these fibers. You can 
twist ‘em. You can weave ‘em. You can 
dunk ‘em in any acid except hydrofluoric 
and they won't disintegrate. The indi- 
vidual fibers won't absorb moisture any 
more than a duck’s back. 

And the pacemakers in the home-ap- 
pliance industries are using them to help 
keep heat in... to help keep heat out. 








Point of Sale demand for “Fiberglas Ir 
sulated” refrigerators comes to Carson Pirie 
Scott & Co., from Mrs. J. L. Jarm, 5105 W 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. As a result tl 
great Chicago store is increasing its “ft 
erglas Insulated” line. For many women like 
Mrs Jarm are asking for models with this 
insulation 


Used as thermal insulation, they re 
a whale of a job 


i a do you see why F ibe rglas insu 
lation has made such strides in the 
last couple of years? Not only wit! 
women who buy 


water heaters, and roasters, but also with 
the people who make these products 


“Is it Insulated Mrs 
Housewife is going to ask this questior 
more and more in 1941. And when she 
asks it. how will vou be able to answer 


the question Yes” or “No 


retrigerators ranges 


Fibe reias 


Why not ask your sales manager and 
your manufacturing vice-president t 
read this advertisement? We should 
pleased to supply you with more tech 
cal ammunition for both sales and manu 
Write: Owens 

Tolede O. Il 


Oshawa 


facturing departments 
Corning Fiberglas Corp 
Canada, Fiberglas Canada, Ltd 
Ont. 


oo 
FipeERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U. &. Pet. OF 























The Regional Market Outlook 


NEW YORK-—National defense is 
a formidable business factor in this dis 
trict, outside New York City, which is 
predominantly a clothing and consumer 
goods center. Expansion of Curtiss 
Wright's Paterson, N. J., engine plants 
and Buffalo, N. Y., plane manufactur 
ing factories, will provide jobs for thou 
sands. At Buffalo, too, Bell Aircraft is 
adding capacity and increasing employ 
ment. Shipbuilding, at Kearny, N. J. 
and at the Brooklyn Navy Yard, has 

















51,886 sq. mi. pop. 17,023,832 
ATLANTA—Rural_ trade conditions 
in this district have been picking up in 
recent weeks. Latest bullish factor is 
the mild upturn in cotton prices 
largely due to short spot supplies. The 
high level of demand in the nation’s 
industrial areas has lifted prices and 
boosted profit margins on livestock and 
dairy products. Army camp construc 
tion and other defense building have 
boomed prices of woodland timber—a 
direct benefit to rural sections. 
Industrial payrolls are running high 
Fortified by heavy backlogs, district 
cotton mills are busier even than last 
fall, and every prospect indicates sus 
tained activity in the coming months 
The iron and stcel industry in the Bir 
mingham-Gadsden area is operating at 
just about 100 percent of capacity. 
The biggest producer there, the Ten 
nessce Coal, Iron, & Railroad Co., 
lias just budgeted more than $20,000,- 
000 for expansion of its facilities—to 


KANSAS CITY—Income _ prospects 
here are founded on (1) abundant feed 
supplies, (2) a favorable outlook for 
1941 wheat, and (3) a rising trend of 
farm prices. This year’s crop produc- 
tion, aside from wheat, was larger than 
in 1939, so that feed costs in the dom- 
inant livestock and dairying industries 
have been reduced, and income from 
cotton, sugar beets, and other products 
has been up. Also, the condition of 
ranges is improved. As a result, 1940 

















480 438 sq. mi. 


lifted payrolls in the metropolitan area. 

Retail sales reflect the activity in 
metal and machincry trades, and de- 
fense industrics. For the year to date, 
the Buffalo, Syracuse, Utica, Albany 
Schenectady - Troy, Rochester, and 
northern New Jersey industrial areas 
have gained most sharply over 1939. 

Apparel firms in this city are largely 
operating with reduced forces, between 
seasonal peaks. Showings of spring 
merchandise are under way in some 
lines, and manufacturers expect  in- 
creased volume with national buying 
power expanding. Various metal fabn 
cating and other heavy industries in 
the city have boosted employment rolls 
on the strength of defense contracts. 

Since carly this month, trading on 
the New York Stock Exchange has in- 
creased to well over 1,000,000 shares 
per day. Local buying power has been 
raised by the increase in commissions 
and payrolls which has resulted. 


be completed by mid-1942—which will 
enlarge its stecl-ingot capacity by 20 
percent. Included in the program are 
seventy new coke ovens, a new 400,000 
ton blast furnace, improvements to 
existing furnaces, additions to iron and 
coal mines, and new plate, sheet, wire- 
drawing, and galvanizing facilities. 
Urban retail trade has been well 
above 1939, with industrial Mobile and 
Birmingham outstripping distribution 
centers like Atlanta and New Orleans. 





“Powe ta. a, haiaaioon.>....so 














248,226 sq. mi. pop. 12,573,923 
farm income is likely to run some 8% 
larger than a year ago, which is larger 
than the national gain. Cattle prices are 
strong, and wheat quotations have re- 
gained much of the May-June drop. 

The influence of the national defense 
program in the agricultural area has 
been, in the main, indirect—through 
rising farm prices. Colorado Fuel & 
Iron’s steel activity in Pueblo, Col., and 
machinery and other heavy industry 
activity in Tulsa, Okla., has been re 
flected in high retail sales. Soon, aircraft 
orders should lift trade in Wichita, Kan 
sas. But, by and large, the major district 
cities—Kansas City, Denver, Oklahoma 
City, Omaha, Lincoln, Topeka—as well 
as the rural areas, have lagged well be- 
hind the nation in trade gains. 

Except for a few defense contracts 
in some of these cities, industrial output 
will continue stable. Even urban sales 
continue to depend, essentially, on farm 
income and _ prospects. 
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cutting wages to meet outside 
tion, eliminating the limitation 
tractors, and throwing the set 
of prices back to the jobber 
union says the answer is str 
production, to eliminate wa 
duplication, and large-scale pr: 
@ Wanted Exhibit—When th: 
World’s Fair opened, L.L.G.\ 
fered to go 50-50 with emp! 
financing a permanent exhibit. | 
ployers split up into five separa 
ciations (three of jobbers and 
contractors), couldn't quite get t 
and the plan fell through. N 
union is going to spring the sul 
promotion again, when negot 
start for drawing up the new 
which expires Jan. 31. Negot 
will get under way early in Dec 
after union officials return fro 
A.F.L. convention, with which 
own convention is tied up. 

This time the union is goi 
strengthen its position by present 
full-fledged promotion plan, st 
from the copy desks of an advert 
agency. Julius Hochman, general 
ager of the New York Dress Joint | 
of the I.L.G.W.U., says that the 
already has seen “several prominent 
advertising agencies.” 

The union hasn't said anything ab 
putting up money for the pul 
campaign, but it is a pretty good 
that I.L.G.W.U. will renew the off: 
it made employers on the World’s F's 
exhibit. If it comes through the cam 
paign is likely to be pretty big potatoc 
—talk is of around $1,000,000. 


War on Eyesores 
Billboard men disarming 


Pennsylvania critics by joining 
them. O.A.A. policing members 
to maintain standards. 


Last week members of the Outdoor 
Advertising Association of America gath 
ered at Chicago to mull over their 
affairs. High on their agenda ranked the 
task of disarming the anti-billboard out 
fits which devote themselves to making 
things tough for outdoor-poster men 

Hot spot of the fight right now is 
Pennsylvania, where Mrs. Cyril Fox and 
her Pennsylvania Roadside Council have 
shown vigorous activity in their war 01 
rural poster panels. Also, Pennsylvania 
is the scene of the most promising ex 
periment currently being tried to pret 
tify the highways—and, by implication 
to turn off the heat. 

@ Strange Team-Fellows—A few mon 
ago State Secretary of Commerce Rich 
ard P. Brown, Philadelphia instrument 
manufacturer, drummed up a coopera 
tive movement. It comprises six affect 
public bodies, five outdoor advertis 


+} 
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s, other groups representing filling 
ns, tourists courts, hotels, highway 
rty owners, county fairs, two gar- 
lubs, and the Pennsylvania Road- 
Council. 
Between growls at their traditional 

ies who are now their fellow work- 
ers. the assorted members teamed up 
and surveyed all of the roadside occu- 
pancies along U. S. Highways 22 and 
3) from Pittsburgh to Harrisburg and 
Paoli, respectively. 
e Hunt Undertaken—Last month they 
pick d for tests several scenic stretches 
on these two roads. The effort is now 
to get sufficient volunteer help from the 
various participating groups to clean up 
all evesores in these areas, by voluntary 
instead of legal action 

Folks who have been shouting there 
ought to be a law are now going out to 
do a public-interest selling job not only 
among advertising plant operators and 
jocal snipe advertisers, but also among 
farmers who maintain ugly vegetable 
stands in their own front yards, hash- 
house owners whose shacks need cover 
ing with paint and vines, and gas-station 
operators who hang disfiguring and 
hazardous signs on their own premises. 
@ Less Name-Calling—Outdoor-advertis- 
ing men have long pleaded for non 
discriminatory activities, hence love this 
movement. The committees are secing 
for themselves what sign men have al- 
ways claimed, that for one offending 
poster panel there are hundreds of other 
equally objectionable sights. The poster 
industry believes that the plan will really 
work. If it does, it will become state- 
wide, probably eventually nationwide. 


oTO 
gr 


cn 


A National Program 


The O.A.A. is just getting into opera- 

tion an ambitious national program of 
self-policing. Last January the associ- 
ation pledged its membership to erect 
only those advertising structures con- 
sistent with established principles of 
trafic safety and with respect for the 
public interest in scenic beauty. 
» Big Stick Policy—They set up national 
and state disciplinary boards to sell 
members the idea of playing ball with 
the industry. Enforcement club is ex- 
pulsion, which disconnects at least the 
small operators’ pipelines into national 
advertising. To show that they are not 
fooling, the O.A.A. doubled its dues, all 
last winter trained a force of men in 
techniques of highway poster location 
and maintenance. Last summer nine of 
them went out to police their terri- 
tories, brandish the industry stick. 

Lawmakers have not been unduly 
hard on the outdoor sign men in recent 
vears, have passed only one new law 
that O.A.A. considers harmful—Ver- 
mont’s setback statute, affecting less 
than 100 panels in the state. But if 
agitation continues to boil as it has been 
boiling since 1936, tough laws are 
bound to come. 
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Watching Retailer 


Wholesalers—taking a leaf 
from merchants—plan to police 


retail prices, set up defense ad- 


visory committee. 


Who will watch the retailer while the 
retailer carries out the ambitious pro 
gram which he has already set (BW 
Sep.7°40,p22) of policing _ pre-retail 
prices? 

lhe answer to the question of check 
ing on retailers became apparent on 
Noy. 12-13. The wholesalers will po 
lice the retailers. This is the chief re 
sult of the Nov. 12 conference between 
Miss Elliott’s division of the Defense 
Commission and the wholesalers. After 
the conference, a wholesaling trades 
advisory committee of nine 
was established, and was expected to 
pattern its activities after the already 
organized retailer committee 
@ A “Practical” Lecture—Dr 
N. Beckman, professor of business or 
ganization at Ohio State University, 
gave the wholesalers a practical “lecture” 
on behavior during the national defense 


members 


I hee lore 


emergency. 

He said the implications of the de- 
fense program on the field of wholesal 
ing are: (1) There will be a shift from 
a buyer’s market to a seller's market; 
(2) with expanding demand, manufac 
turers will become so engrossed in pro 
duction that they will leave distribution 
to wholesalers; (3) mass distributors, 
such as chains and supermarkets, will 








TESTING JOB-SEEKERS 


Applicants for jobs in the $6,500,000 
airplane factory being built by North 
American Aviation Co. near Dallas, 
Texas, must demonstrate their apti- 


be deprived of their buying advantages; 
(4) wholesalers 
stantial 
panied by lower operating costs, which 
in turn eaten up by in 
creased wages, 
and (5) the 

gram contains the seeds of certain dan 


will expenence a sub 


increase in business accom 
later 


taxcs, 


will be 
and inventories 
mammoth defense pro 
gers for wholesaling that can be avoided 
effective 
ind industry 

@ Answer to the Problem— 0 offset the 
dangers of the defense program, D1 
Beckman advised ] Make adequate 
supplics of goods available and con 
tribute to 
ample inventories; (3 
through 
advertising, strategic mili 
items; (4) watch retailers 
they do not hide unjustified price in 
creases behind slight increases in whok 


or minimized by cooperation 


between government 


price Sanity; aimntamn 
redirect civilian 
consumption, salesmen and 
from 


to yO“ 


spec ulation in 


overloading and 


sale prices; (5) avoid 


inventories; (6) avoid 


“buy now” sales campaigns; and 


relate prices to costs 


Petroleum Pangs 


Swelled gasoline stocks 
may be boosted further by fuel- 
oil demand, but war factors tend 
to offset the scare. 

While Europe suffers from a gasoline 
famine brought on by the war, the 
petroleum industry in the U. S. notes 


the first pangs of an annual malady, 
overplentiful stocks. ‘Taken by itself the 



































tude by going through a two-wecks 
trial training course in a temporary 
plant (above). About 50 people will 
be tested every two weeks. The fac 
tory, due to open early next year, will 
employ 10,000 people. 
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current figure is pretty terrible but 
viewed in a proper market environment 
there 1S less reason for alarm. 

Motor fuel stocks at the end of Octo- 
ber were about 81,000,000 bbl. This is 
roughly the amount that should be on 
hand at the beginning of the heavy 
demand (March 31). Such an accumu- 
lation at the end of the summer touring 
season is bad news for petroleum execu- 
tives, starts them worrying about prices. 
So grave is the outlook that the Lamp, 
revered publication of Standard Oil Co. 
(N. J.) sheds some warning statistical 
beams on the prospects 
@ Distressful Accumulation—It points 
out that a desirable stock figure for this 
time of year would be about 65,000,000 
bbl., or something under 39 days’ sup- 
ply. Back in 1935 the industry consid- 
ered 50,000,000 bbl. adequate. It has 
since piled 31,000,000 bbl. on inven- 
tories to achieve the present distressful 
$1,000,000 bbl. Habitually refineries 
add 24,000,000 bbl. to stocks during 
their winter runs of crude. Should that 
happen this year inventories will soar 
to something like 105,000,000 bbl.— 
an all-time high—before warm weather 
demand starts eating into surplus. Such 
an outlook is dismal indeed, since stor- 
age capacity for gasoline is estimated at 
95,500,000 bbl. (BW—Feb. 10°40,p25). 

If this isn’t enough statisticians of the 
industry can torture themselves further 
by reviewing the probabilities for fuel 
oils. Fuel oils are by-products of gaso- 
line. Industrial consumption of fuel oils 
(for heating, for marine vessels, for man- 
ufacturing and mining) rose 11.9% dur- 
ing 1939. That reflected a business up- 
turn which has since been hypoed by a 
staggering defense program. A winter 
which would superimpose a heavy do- 
mestic heater demand on industrial re- 
quirements could force gasoline produc- 
tion still further out-of-line. 

e@ Military Assistance—However there 
are comforting factors not in the charts. 
The industrial up-turn that is demand- 
ing more fuel oils will also demand a 
greater amount of gasoline for transport 
purposes. Our mechanized armies, once 
they get going, will consume vast quan- 
tities of gasoline. ‘This will be especially 
evident in aviation gasolines which are 
now lumped in the general figures of 
stocks. By removing the 5,700,000 bbl. 
of aviation gasoline stocks from the 
total, much of the scare is eliminated. 

Another prop to prospects is the be- 
haviorism of the Illinois crude field. 
Mid-continent states which have con- 
trols over output watched their markets 
crumble while Illinois ran wide open. 
Its production last June reached a high 
of 525,000 bbl. daily. The figure has 
since declined to 350,000 bbl., may be 
down a bit more before the end of 
winter. 

Lastly, the European war demand for 
gasoline may yet rise to something 
more nearly like what was expected of it. 
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Limestone Mine 


Ohio project will have ad- 
vantage of being located above 
salt wells. Akron and Barberton 
hope to cash in. 


For nearly two decades engincers of 
the Columbia Chemical Dyivision of 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. have been 
studying and surveying the vast lime- 
stone deposits near the division’s plants 
at Barberton, O. 

A supplier of various industrial 
chemicals to the parent company and 
other firms, Columbia had discovered 
the limestone while boring 2,700-foot 
salt wells. The idea of sinking a mine 
for the limestone was often talked 
about, but nothing was done until last 
week. ‘Then, prompted by the fact that 
Columbia’s use of limestone has in- 
creased, E. T. Asplundh, division head 
and Pittsburgh Plate Glass vice-presi- 
dent, announced the launching of a 
$2,000,000 mining project. 
© Deepest of Its Kind—T'wo shafts are 
to be sunk 2,200 feet, through layers 
of sandstone and shale, to the lime- 
stone deposit. Engineers believe that 
the mine, when completed two years 
hence, will be the world’s deepest as 
far as limestone is concerned. With 


PRECAUTIONARY MEASURE 


Charles Edison (right), 
elect of New Jersey, and president of 
the Thomas A. Edison Co., looks over 
the bomb-proof vault which is being 
constructed at the Edison plant in 


governor- 


limestone and salt the key mat 
Columbia’s production of che 
the plant had been obtaining its 
of the former material from d 
in central Ohio and northern Mj 
ihe deposit lies under a ( 
tract two miles west of the Bar| 
plant, which is fourth largest 
country in converting stone an 
to industrial use. Plans call for a 
truck road between mine and 
and elaborate conveyor systems t 
itate the moving of the limestone 
®@ Good for a Lifetime—Initial cap.cit 
of the mine is expected to approx 
300 tons an hour, a figure in excc 
the company’s anticipated requiren 
Though engineers contemplate m 
only the top 40 to 50 feet of the ve 
obtain the top-grade stone, they fig 
the reserves will last 50 to 75 vear 
the proposed production rate. 
Officials of Barberton and Akron 
than five miles north of the proj 
will campaign to induce heavy users of 
alkali products to locate plants in the 
area. Limestone is essential in the pr 
duction of steel, glass, cement, and 
chemicals. But Akron is also speculat 
ing on the possible rdle of the limestone 
development in the area’s future devel 
opment of synthetic materials. 
Limestone and salt are two of the 
three principal ingredients in the pro 
duction of such rubber-like materials 
as koroseal and vistanex. These stem 





West Orange, N. ]., to house tl! 
papers, models, and 
Thomas A. Edison in the event of 
war. The vault, whose top is two fect 


mementos 


below the surface of the ground, 
built of reinforced concrete, measur 
75 x 1,000 ft. and cost about $45,00' 
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yinvl chloride, derived from lime 
ina process which mixes lime with 
in an electric furnace, causing it to 
to calcium carbide. Further react 
roduces acetviene from which is de 
neoprene, du Pont’s synthetic rub 
ind the vinyl chloride 





SAVING TIME 


he progress of work simplification— 
science of saving unprofitable indus- 

steps through time and motion 
y—is becoming an increasingly im- 
tant aid to production, 
inges which have been made in the 





defense 


~ 


duction operations of the Glenn L. 
lartin Co., aircraft manutacturers, are 
ise In point 

lor example, by moving the rivet pan 
: foot or two closer to a riveter in Mar- 
tin’s big Baitimore plant, the worker is 
saved six-thousandths of a minute in 
eaching for a rivet and six-thousandths 


n carrying it to his machine 
Another worker who cuts duralumin 
tubing into short lengths used to walk 
two steps to get his material, two steps 
back to his machine, and still another 
to place cut-off lengths in a tote box. 
Now he takes no steps because tubing 
has been placed within easy reach, and 
finished lengths are drop-delivered. 
e Rivets for Defense—lormerly, parts 
for a certain assembly were spread overt 
a 300-ft. range in a finished parts stock- 
room. Now they're bunched together 
within a 20-ft. range, and savings in is- 
suing time come close to 50%. Such 
savings are appreciable, for, as the edi- 
tors of McGraw-Hill’s Factory estimate, 
even the riveter with his two six-thou- 
sandth-minute savings is gaining 50 ex- 
tra work-hours a year. In 50 hours he 
can drive 6,250 extra rivets. 


LETHAL POSIES 


Country cousin to the giant “mums” 
that adorn football fans is the new pyre- 
thrum crysanthemum, perfected by Dr. 
Brooks D. Drain, University of ‘Tennes- 
see Experimental horticulturist, Knox- 
ville, after nine years. From this modest 
blossom is extracted pyrethrin, deadly 
as an insecticide, but practically harm- 
less to human beings. 

Pyrethrin is the death dealer in a half 
dozen major household and field insec- 
ticides which are widely advertised. 
Three quarters of a million tons of the | 
chemical have been imported into the 
United States annually—from the Medi- 
terrancan, then from Japan, and lately 
from South Africa. 

Dr. Drain claims to have developed 
the pyrethrum ‘mum until its insecti- 
cide strength is twice that of the Japa 
nese variety and half again as powerful 
as the South African kind. He has 
adapted it to East Tennessee until an 
average production of pyrethrum blos- 
some weighs 1,000 pounds to the acre. 
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NORTON ABRASIVES 












Conditioning 
Tools of 
Industry 
















Norton grinding wheel 
for the tool room—variety 
in abrasive, bond, grain; 
grade, structure—plus the 
Service of Norton engi- 
neers in industrial centers 
—always ready to meet 
requirements of industrial 
a the length and 
eadth of the land. 































WHEN IT'S A GRINDING PROBLEM, CALL IN NORTON ENGINEERING SERVICE 
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Orders wait for no 
man ... customers’ orders or 
orders of command. Both 
demand action. Guarantee 
action with Autocall Paging 
Service... get the man you 
wont instantly. » » » 
THE AUTOCALL CO. 
102 Park Ave., Shelby, Ohio 


Autocal 


PAGING 8 SERVICE 














at a distance of 2 ft., 
while you are pacing the office, (4) for 


of 20 ft. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


SoundScriber 


There is room for 15 minutes of 
dictation on each side of the alloy re 
cording disk used in the SoundScriber, 
a new kind of high-fidelity recording 





machine built on radio principles by 
SoundScriber Corp., 82 Audubon St., 


New Haven, Conn. The microphone 


| (left) which can be placed at any dis- 
tance from the machine, has five switch 


for confidential dictation 
) for normal dictation 
(3) for dictation 


positions: (1 
near the lips, (2 


recording conferences within a radius 
(5) for recording radio pro- 








MODERNIZE YOUR OFFICE 
WITH NEW ‘‘STREAMLINER”’ 
BUSINESS EQUIPMENT 


Modern Globe-Wernicke ‘Streamliner’’ business 
equipment for executive and general office use | | 
keeps pace with the trend for improved design, | 
beauty and increased efficiency. In addition to | | 
green and walnut and mahogany grained finishes, | | 
“Streamliner” equipment is featured in a new, | 
beautiful shade of neutral seal gray color with | | 
white metal trim. | 


Consult our local dealer who will be glad to recom- 
mend Globe-Wernicke business equipment for your 
individual requirements . . 





. or write direct to us. 








oe 





* 
ieee 


She Globe-Wernicke Co. 
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— wise? 








CINCINNATI, O. 


grams. The stenographic trans 
not pictured, does not require tl 
of ear phones. Disks, which are 
diameter and 0.006 in. thick, weig 
than 1/3 oz. each and are so near 
destructible that they can be 

without special packing. 165 of 
can be filed in | in. of space 


Pneumatic Vacuum Cleaner 


Most vacuum cleaners are electri 
operated, but the new Sparton \ 
matic Cleaner, made by Sparks-\ 
ington Co., Jackson, Mich., connect 
the shop air line and uses less tha 
cu. ft. of air per minute 


Safety Exit Indicator 


In the new glass Kopp Exit Gl 
the bottom is left open for the rays 
the electric light to shine down on t 
doorway. It is made by Kopp Glass, In 
2214 Palmer St., Swissdale, Pa., to fit 





standard wall bracket, and can be bought 
with changes in wording to act as ; 
marker for elevators, washrooms, an 
other places 


Composite Plywood 


Fybr-Tech is a new variation of water 
proof, phenolic-bonded plywood con 
sisting of a sandwich of two sheets of 
vulcanized fiber with a layer of woo 
veneer between. It can be stamped 
punched, and drilled like metal, an 
bent like wood. It is manufactured bi 
American Plywood Corp., New Lon 
don, Wis., for Technical Ply-Wood 
227 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. — 


Remote Control for Lights 


Similar in conception to remote con 
trols for opening garage doors without 
your leaving your automobile, the Light 
Q-Home Control, made by Doors & 
Operators, Inc., Tiffin, O., lets you turn 
the lights in your home on or off in the 
same easy way. There is.a control but 
ton for the dash, a buried element in 
the driveway, and a sensitive pick-up 
relay to switch the lights. 
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LABOR 


Foremen in A.F.L. 


Union’s annexation of the 
Seaboard supervisors points a 
problem which other roads and 
other industries will face. 





x more. than a generation, labor 
tions on the railroads have been a 
barometer of what was coming in other 
industries. Sometimes railroads have met 
the issues and problems eventually en- 
countered by other business as much as 
10 or 15 years earlier. Lately, under the 
catalytic pressure of the New Deal, the 
time-lag has been shortened, and today 
personnel men watch the railroads 
closely to prepare themselves for next 
year. 

There are a number of reasons why 

railroading has had to pioncer in this 
field. First, and foremost perhaps, is the 
fact that the railroads ushered in the 
era of corporation finance in this coun- 
try and were the first outstanding ex- 
amples of the industrial bigness which 
gave impetus to the drive for collective 
bargaining. 
e Trail-Blazing—Rather naturally, trade 
unionism intrenched itself in railroading 
before it had established itself in any 
other major industry. In collective nego- 
tiations with union representatives, rail- 
road officials had to work out bargaining 
techniques and make decisions about 
the area in which they would allow the 
unions a voice long before their com- 
peers in such industries as steel, rubber, 
auto, and electrical manufacturing had 
encountered such problems. 

Another reason for the railroads’ pio- 
necring in this field is that, being re- 
garded as a public service, they have a 
long tradition of government regulation 
which only recently has come to be an 
important factor for other industries. 
¢ Forerunner of NLRB—The Transpor- 
tation Act of 1920, for example, created 
the Railroad Labor Board—forerunner of 
the present National Mediation Board— 
which was, essentially, an NLRB for 
one industry. ‘Thus, railroad men have 
learned to take federal interest in their 
labor relations in their stride, a way of 
operating which some of their non-rail- 
road colleagues are just now learning. 

All this serves to explain the interest 
of industrial relations executives in the 
novel and little publicized situation 


which concerns the Seaboard Air Line 


Railroad, its foremen and supervisors, 


and the railway shopcraft unions in the | 


(American Federation of Labor. 
© Foremen’s Union—W ay back in 1919, 
when transportation was under direct 


wartime federal control, supervisory em- | 
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Answer These Questions? 


UT of the needs of modern business 

has come Stenotypy—dictation 
typed in plain English letters instead 
of penciled in hieroglyphics. 

The Stenotypist is swift—accurate 
—she can read her notes back to you 
instantly and correctly—in case of ill- 
ness or time emergency, one girl can 
take dictation and another transcribe. 

Your Stenotypist has a reserve mar- 
gin of speed—the expression of your 
thoughts is not hampered by recording 
that can’t keep pace with you. 

Stenotypy is noiseless mechanized 
shorthand—it takes a vital business 
operation out of the “‘gay nineties’’ and 


THE STENOTYPE 
4101 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicage 





Ambitious Stenographers 
and Secretaries 
Stenot ypy—easily acquirable in 
spare time at low cost—is a real 
step toward advancement 
Send today for free booklet,” Ad- 
vantages to You in Stenotypy.” 






<> 








Executives 

Ask for your 
complimentary 
copy of this in- 
teresting booklet. 
It answers your 
pressing questions 
of how to improve 
your dictation proc- 
ess while lowering 
costs. > 


puts it abreast of today’s business 
methods. 

Wherever a business large or small 
tests Stenotypy, the executives are 
amazed at the difference between the 
machine and the pencil. 

Stenotypists are rapidly becoming 
available everywhere. Your leading 
local business college can put you in 
touch—or—if you prefer, write us 
direct and we will arrange for a demon 
stration of Stenotypy, tell you how your 
present experienced staff can become 
Stenotypists (without cost to you for 
equipment or training), or aid you in 
securing an experienced Stenotypist 


COMPANY 











| The name “Stenotype’’ on the machine is your assurance of satisfactory service | 
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People passing the duck farms on Long 


Island rub their eyes with wonder. Has 


it been snowing? It’s a spectacle of 
thousands of white ducklings, a vivid 
reminder of Roast Duckling. Oh boy! 
Does your mouth water! 

dish reach 


your family table from the snow-white 


How does this delicious 
farms with all its delicate flavor and 
quality? They’ve discovered a modern 
way of “dressing” ducks—by tucking 
them into Patapar! 


Even if you don’t 
ship ducks 


—the secret of Patapar is worth know- 
ing about. This sheet of paper is both 
insoluble and grease-resisting. It is 
tasteless, odorless, boil-proof. Patapar is 
answering a pressing need not only in 
the food industries but in the machine 
industries where grease is a problem, in 
the florist trades where moisture is im- 
portant, inthe medical profession, among 
hospitals, and in the printing industry. 

If you have a problem where such a 
paper may be just what you are looking 
for, tell us about it. We'll gladly cooper- 
ate by sending test sheets of Patapar in 
weight, and finish 


size, recommended 


for your purpose. 


PATAPAR 


Vegetable Parchment 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for 
Genuine Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


—— 
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Dr. Harry A. Millis steps into his 
third big job this vear. First he was 
Century 


director of the Twentieth 


| Fund's labor study, then impartial 





umpire in the United Auto Work 
G.M. dispute. Now he’s name 
g chairman of 


National Labor Relations Board 


the biggest job vet 





ployees in the railroad maintenance serv- 
ice were given the right to organize and 
they founded, for collective bargaining 
purposes, the International Association 
of Railroad Supervisors of Mechanics as 
a kind of foremen’s craft union. In 1921, 
this organization entered into a labor 
agreement with the Seaboard. In time 
this group, which became the American 
Railway Supervisors Association, won 
bargaining status for department fore- 





men on seven carricrs 
By 1935, the A.F.L. shopcraft unions, 
acting together in the Railway ‘Trades 
Department, sought to extend their 
membership, began to organize foremen 
and in March, 1939, petitioned the Na- 
tional Mediation Board to certify them 
as representatives of Seaboard’s super- 
visory employees. 
@ Election Ordered—The board, after 
protracted hearings, set aside Seaboard’s 
plea that it maintained collective bar- 
gaining relations with the Association, 
ruled that a dispute over representation 
had arisen and ordered an election. 
Che A.F.L. seeks to make foremen 
members of craft unions composed of 
workers employed under the foreman’s 
supervision. ‘They are functionally part 
of management’s “line organization” 
| and are, in effect, management itself on 


the work level, yet A.F.L. memb« 
for foremen would mean that thes« 
would be subject to the discipline of | 
men they 
Seaboard opposed such an arrangs 
will be clear to all employers 
@ Jurisdictional Fights—There ar 
ther complications. ‘The well know: 
gressiveness of the A.F.L. craft or 
izations im laying claim to workers w! 
craft status is unclear has led to jur 
tional fights within the federation 
In the case of railway shop fore: 
craft lines are blurred and it is pos 
for’ more than one union to clain 
individual situation wl 
has threatening possibilities to the ¢ 


supervise. The reason 


froreman—a 


tinuous, orderly operation of the 
way shops Nor is it possible to estal 
clear-cut craft differentiations on 
basis of the men these foremen su 
vise 

@ What the Figures Show—T he typ« 
journeymen mechanics or craftsmen 
der their direction may include memb 
of any or all of the railroad shoper 
groups—blacksmiths, boilermakers, 
men, electrical workers, machinists, a1 
sheet-metal workers. For example, 
36 Seaboard foremen who were p 
moted from being machinists, only 
supervise machinists exclusively. Of tl 


= 
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ipervisors of mechanics carried on 


— 


the June, 1939, Seaboard payroll, 49 or 
nearly 56% had under their direct su- 
per sion more than one type of craft 
employee. In fact, 27 of them had under 


their supervision all types of craft em- 
ces, including helpers, apprentices, 


and laborers. ‘I he other 22 foremen 
eypervised various combinations of 
skilled and semi-skilled workers. Of the 


\ roremen there were only 39 whose 
rvisory services were confined to a 
cle class or craft of employees. 

. A‘. F.L. Pushes Ahead—But the A.F.L. 


is pparently prepared to go all out with 
an organizing drive before it takes up 


the knotty problem of jurisdiction, 
which railroad men feel will mean 
plenty of headaches. 

A.F.L. won the vote at Seaboard, 


which was announced this week, and is 
pressing a nationwide campaign which 
secks to unionize the estimated 12,000 
to 15,000 supervisory employees below 


the 


employed on the nation’s carriers. ‘lo 
the A.F.L., the Railway Supervisors 
Association is a “dummy” umon and 


the strategy for disposing of it is to get 
signed authorization cards from the 
supervisors and then petition the Na- 
tional Mediation Board for certifica- 
tion of the A.F.L. as bargaining agency 
for the men. In the Se: sboard situa- 
tion, they claim to have done this, se- 
curing authorizations from all but three 
of the 88 foremen. 

e What It Means—The A.F.L. triumph 
on the Seaboard is expected to set a 
precedent enabling the A.I.L. to go to 
town on the other carriers. 


New Style NLRB 


Era of moderation may be 
expected with two like-minded 


disciples of John R. Commons | 


making up board majority. 


When, as predicted (BW —Sep.2] 
'40,p36), President Roosevelt named 
Harry Alvin Millis to succeed J. Warren 
Madden as chairman of the National 
Labor Relations Board this week, almost 
everyone except the leftist elements in 
the C.1.O. applauded. It was a triumph 
for the A.F.L., for moderate C.I.O. 
unions, and for business groups who 
saw the Board discrediting itself as an 
impartial administrative agency under 
Madden, who, incidentally, this week 
got an appointment to the Court of 
Claims. 


But perhaps most elated of all over | 


the Millis appointment was a little, 
wrinkled 78-year-old man who is spin- 
ning out his remaining days in the Flor- 
ida sun. That man is John R. Commons. 
@ Teacher and Student—In the nine- 
ties, Commons was teaching at Indiana 
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rank of general foremen who are | 








Have you ever gone shopping 
with a womanP 


to E’S no need, then, for us to 

remind you how she took you 
from store to store in her determina- 
tion to get real values. 

Women are like that. Their own 
and other national consumer organi- 
zations are becoming increasingly 
vocal on the subject of product stand- 
ards. Informative labeling is not only 
a demand but a fact. 

That’s why so many 
turers of products made from 
steel have welcomed the na- 
tional promotion of the 
U-S-S Quality Label. It 
gives them an opportunity 
to capitalize on their use of 
U-S-S steels. It gives their 
retail outlets an additional 
selling aid—the prestige of a 
famous name in steel. 


manufac- 


AMERICAN STEEL 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL 





& WIRE COMPANY, 
CORPORATION, Pittsburgh and Chicago 


ol 
steel sales promotion, the success of 
the U-S-S label campaign ts largely 
due to ot 
products products which alre ady 
fall within 47 classifications. 

How vou can enjoy the advantages 
of this campaign without cost and 
are pre pared to do to help 


Unprecedented in the history 


its promotion consumelr 


what we 
vou get the greatest sales benefit from 
it, will be gladly shown on request 


THIS TRADE-MARK ADDS PRESTIGE. 

AIDS IN SELLING 
it is supplied to manufacturers 
using U-S-S Steels in any form 
suited to their need. Can be incor- 
porated within their own label 
Means immediate recognition for 
the steel used. 


Cleveland, Chicago and New York 


COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, San Francisco 


TENNESSEE COAL, 


Scully Steel 


Products Company, 
United States Steel Export Company, 


UNITED STATES STEEL 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY, Waukegan 
IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, Birmingham 


Warehouse Distributors 
New York 


Chicago, 
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University the first course in labor prob 
lems ever offered in a college. He had 
as a student a young man fresh off the 


farm, eager, intelligent, scholarly 
It was Harry Millis learning about 
labor from a teacher who, 40 years 


later, was to be established as one of 
the most important influences in Amer 
ica. Commons and Millis left Indiana 
the same year (1895), the student to 
continue with graduate work at the 
University of Chicago, the teacher to 
a career which eventually enshrined him 
at the University of Wisconsin as one of 
the most eminent men in his field 

© Two Heads of a Kind—It was at Wis 
consin, a dozen years later, that Com 
mons, delivering a lecture, was inter 
rupted by an impertinent but penetrat 
ing question. Looking up from his 
notes he saw a pudgy, red-haired young 
ster sitting in the front row who iden- 
tied himself as the questioner. No 
American farm boy like Millis, this lad 
was an immigrant from E'sthonia. But, as 
Commons was to say a generation later, 
“They both had the same kind of head.” 
Ihe red-head’s name was William Lei 

serson. ‘Today Millis and Leiserson make 
up the NLRB majority and observers ex 

pect that the moderation which Leiser 

son has already shown in his post will 
prevail in the board’s work now that he 
is joined by another Commons disciple 

First fruit of the Millis appointment will 


be to break the dam which held up im- 
portant decisions as the two-man board 


served to deadlock Leiserson with the 
zealot, Edwin Smith, the remaining 
member. Such issues as run-off elec 


tions, which Leiserson has opposed, are 
expected to be cleared from the NLRB 
docket with decisions removing them 
from the board's jurisdiction. 

Look next for a g of 
NLRB personnel. Nathan Witt, board 
secretary, and two of his aides, long 
charged with Communist orientation, 
have already resigned. Other like-minded 
staff members are slated for discharge. 

Subtly, perhaps, but surely, the Board 
may be counted on to change its line 
With Millis and Leiserson making pol 
icy, it will become less legalistic, more 
flexible and mediational; its future will 
not be as stormy as its past 


Defense Strike 


Vultee 
tests government policy, and 


housecleaning 


aircraft impasse 
outcome will determine future 
of C.1.O. in plane plants. 

Los Angeles, “last home of the open 


shop,” groaned this week under the dis 
tasteful distinction of harboring the 





GUT AT LEAST PAY 
US SIX BITS 


BEFORE OUR 
CAMILYS DIE, 














I'he Vultee Aircraft Co. strike became 
a family affair last the 
ranks of the strikers—3,200 strong 


week when 


were swollen by members of their 
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families joining the picket lines. Even 
the two-year-old in the foreground 
ibove wears a sign that says she’s a 


“Vultee Picket, C.I.O.” 
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most widely publicized labor 
since the spectacular sitdown 
automobile industry 

Ihe strike of 3,200 Vultee A 
Co. employees, members of th« 
United Automobile Workers, 
first major strike encountered by t 
tional defense program and ev« 
was waiting to see what the 
ment’s policy would be. Of part 
interest to business was the fact t 
the union won 













its demand for 
crease in the hourly minimum wa 
wanted 75 cents instead of the p 
50 cents) every aircraft manufactu 
the area eventually would have to a 
the same scale with resultant inc1 
in production costs. 
@ Washington’s Policy—The go 
ment moved slowly, apparently not 
clined to use an iron-fist policy 
the disputants had been given rea 
able opportunity to make up. M 
Sidney Simpson was on the scene 
represent the War Department, 
Arnold ‘Tolles there in behalf 
the Defense Commission. Obvio 
these men were trying to impress bot 
parties with the importance of resi 
ing plane production, but the st 
the government was prepared to t 
were not revealed 

Major Simpson, designated as t 
War Department “spokesman”, was: 
talking. His public statements consist 
only of references to a recent War D 
partment. declaration that “just a 
equitable treatment” of workers 
essential to defense 
e At the Conference Table—T'wo o 
ciliators from the Department of Lab 
were participating in parleys betw« 
union and management, but these co 
ferences running th 
usual course—deadlocking, 
and trying again 

Pressure was brought on the univ 
by the Defense Commission’s lab 
member, Sidney Hillman, a brother 
C.1.0., who urged arbitration, but h 
pleas produced no immediate chang 
in the situation 
@ C.1.0.-A.F.L. 
tional discussions of th 
strike’s national-defense angles is th 
actual reason for the dispute: the bitt 
C.1.0.-A.F.L.. competition for member 
in southern California’s aircraft plant 
as outlined (BW —Oct 12°40, 52 


was 


seemed to be 


recessil 


Battle—Lost in 
newspaper 


erie 


The C.1.0O. union, in membershiy 
drives among Vultee’s 3,700 produ 


tion workers (the company employs 
total of 5,600 men) promised to hik 
minimum wages to 75 cents. Largel 
on the strength of that promise th 


C.1.0. won the NLRB election at the 
Vultee plant last July. Lately, the men 
have been calling on the union t 
deliver. 


@ Compromise Refused—That pressure 
plus the desire to get a wage increas 
which could be used as a potent argu 
ment in membership drives through 
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Lou Michener (left), West Coast di 
rector of the United Auto Workers, 
and Walter ]. Smethurst, in charge of 
the nation-wide U.A.W.-C.1.O. cam 
paign to organize aviation workers, 
confer on strike strategy at the Vultee 


Aircraft Co. plant. 





out the area, impelled Wyndham Mor 
timer, U.A.\W. international officer, and 
L. H. Michener, regional director, to 
call the strike the company re- 
fused a compromise of 65 cents. That 
pressure, too, impelled them to jump 
the gun by taking strike action contrary 
to terms of a truce worked out Nov. 13 
whereby the wage dispute was to be 
submitted for arbitration to the Depart- 
ment of Labor conciliation service. 

@ Plant Closed—When a shift of some 
2,000 men reported for work at 7:30 
A.M. Nov. 15, the men discovered (and 
refused to pass) picket lines thrown 
around the plant. That afternoon, the 
company paid off all its employees, 
locked doors, and work ceased on the 
$80,000,000 U.S. and British airplane 
order. 

Soon after, officials of major aircraft 

companies, realizing that as goes Vul- 
tee’s minimum wage so goes the indus- 
try’s, conferred hastily to lay the ground- 
work for a presentation of Vultee’s case 
if and when the government appointed 
a mediator. 
@ Cites Labor Costs—In rejecting union 
demands for a wage increase Vultce 
revealed that a 75-cent minimum would 
increase labor costs by $1,411,624 a 
year (Vultee’s final offer was based on a 
50-cent minimum with a promise to 
raise to 55¢ in three months and 60¢ 
in six months). 

Since Vultee workers voted the 
C.1.0. union their collective bargaining 
agent last July, negotiations for a con- 
tract had been in progress and all 
terms, except the wage scale, had been 
worked out peacefully. 
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Won't you try the new Underwood Sundstrand 
Adding-Figuring Machine in your office with your 
own operator without any obligation to buy it? 
We want you to know what the Underwood 
Sundstrand will do for you in your business . . . 
how it will speed up your work and cut your 
figuring costs. This simple ten-key machine that 
is so easy to operate—adds, subtracts, multiplies, 
divides with amazing speed and accuracy. 
Why not telephone or write today ? 


Adding Machine Division . . . UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER 

COMPANY... Adding Machines, Typewriters, Accounting Machines, 

Carbon Paper, Ribbons and other Supplies... One Park Avenue New 

York, Nf... . . Sales and Service Everywhere. . . Underwood Elion 
Fisher Speeds the World's Business. 


Copyright 1940, Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


THE NEW QUIET STREAMLINED 


INVITATION 
























EYES ON THE 
WORK ... NOT ON 
THE KEYBOARD 
Watch the operator tap out figures 
on the Underwood Sundstrand. 
See the fingers of ber right band 
fash over the condensed keyboard 
She doesn't look at the keyboard, 
her eyes follow the work! There 


is me beadswing 


and that 


means faster, more accurate work 


Underwood Sundstrand 


hk 


ADDING-FIGURING MACHINE 
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Dealers’ Code 


Over-the-counter rules, 
soon to be approved, aim at 
standardization of trading prac- 
tice all over the country. 


Over-the-counter securities trading 
always has been a precarious business. 
When a dealer in one district trades, for 
himself or for a customer, with a dealer 
in another district, the inherent risks 
greatly multiply, for each trading cen- 
ter has its own set of trading practices. 
Oftentimes these vary greatly from those 
of the neighboring districts. 

The most vital practices about which 

each center now has its own rules refer 
to length of time for delivery after sale, 
sellers’ or buyers’ option, when-as-and-if 
issued trading, time for interest or divi- 
dend calculation, and closeout pro- 
cedure. 
@ Closeout Procedure—The last named, 
for instance, is a rule whereby a pur- 
chaser of stock need not complete the 
purchase if delivery is not made before 
customary or specified delivery date. If 
the market had declined after he offi- 
cially bought the securities, he could 
merely refuse to accept delivery if there 
was undue delay. On the other hand, if 
the market price had risen, he could 
issue a “call-in” order, then buy the 
securities in the market and charge the 
original contract seller with the differ- 
ence in price. The different district 
rules on this point cause misunderstand- 
ings which Jead to dispute over terms 
of sale. 

Let us suppose that a sale is com- 
pleted before dealers are aware that 
they disagree about a detail that might 
involve thousands of dollars. Each some- 
times insists that the rules of his dis- 
trict should bind the other. 

@Long Trail of Adjudication—They 
quibble awhile and come to no agree- 
ment. The case is taken over by the 
business conduct committee of their 
district Security Dealers Association, 
whose verdict may not be satisfactory 
to one or both of the dealers. Then the 
board of governors of the National As- 
sociation of Securities Dealers at Wash- 
ington attempts to arbitrate. Maybe one 
dealer still doggedly insists that he is 
being wronged. He tells the Securities 
and Exchange Commission about it, 
and another investigation is begun. If 
the SEC decision isn’t satisfactory, the 
case is started through the Federal 
Courts. 

@ Standards Save Waste—Much time 
and expense would have been saved if 
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all dealers in the United States had 
agreed to be bound by a single uniform 
set of standards. And that is expected to 
be made possible after the Board of 
Governors of the N.A.S.D. sometime 
this month approves the recently drafted 
“Uniform Practice Standards.” 

Of course, any one district could 
hold out and refuse to accept the rules, 
but there would be a severe penalty. 
Firms in the district could be forced to 
pay premiums when completing certain 
transactions with extra-district firms; or 
they would lose certain trading priv- 
ileges. 

@ Disciplinary Club—Punitive powers ac- 
corded the National Association include 
the right to censure, fine, suspend, or 
expel any offending member. Suspension 
or expulsion means more than might 
appear at first glance. The member dis- 
ciplined will be out-of-pocket as a re- 
sult. This follows from the fact that 


members are prohibited from ext 

any special commissions or conc 

to non-members, and any firm 
pended or expelled would at on 
classified as a non-member, no | 
entitled to favored treatment. 

The standards will govern tradin jn 
securities throughout the country « , , 
nation-wide basis, yet will be const: ied 
so as to allow such local variation 4 
are deemed essential in order no! to 
disturb dealings within such local 
@ Legalize Ethical Practices—The S' 
ards actually make legal, as “an a; 
ment between two or more compet: nt 
parties, to do or not to do a spe 
deed or act,” certain practices 
have long been “ethical practice’ 
most houses. They will tend to f 
more shady firms to improve thir 
methods, rather than benefit by shrewd 
devices which cast their reflection on 
the entire securities business. 

When put into practice, the regula 
tions are expected to benefit the 2,9(\0 
members of the National Association 
of Securities Dealers throughout the 
United States by reducing the misunder- 





THE MARKETS 


Street Looking Up 


There is a heartening degree of pros- 
perity in Wall Street these days. The 
mortuary melancholy apparent in the 
vicinity the day after election has been 
replaced by an attitude of hopeful ex- 
pectancy, or even eager anticipation. 

Volume of securities transactions has 
shot up to an average of better than 
1,000,000 shares a day, which means 
profitable operation for the brokerage 
firms. Transactions in the first 14 trad- 
ing days of November were greater 
than in any of the preceding five 
months. Reported stock sales volume 
on the New York Stock Exchange by 
months since January, 1939 are: 


1939 1940 

Jan. .......25,182,000 15,991,000 
SE et 13,873,000 13,471,000 
ek: <ieweus 24,563,000 16,270,000 
Apr. .......20,246,000 26,696,000 
ae 12,935,000 38,965,000 
POS 11,964,000 15,575,000 
BN  ciwtiess 18,068,000 7,035,000 
NE, ns ote 17,343,000 7,615,000 
— Rptanepag $7,091,000 11,940,000 
Oct. .....-23,735,000 14,489,000 
Pe, ‘staans 19,255,000 15,820,000* 
Se 17,773,000 


* First 14 trading sessions of the month. 


That bankers are receiving their share 
of the prosperity revival is shown in the 
report this week that commercial, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural loans of in- 
terior banks recorded their seventh con- 
secutive upturn this week. At $4,895,- 
000,000, they were $24,000,000 above 
their 1937 peak. Bankers attributed a 
good part of the gains to seasonal ex- 


pansion, but much is ascribable to the 
progress of defense work. 

Increased expansion of business loans 
is expected, but at a less frenzied rate. 
Brake on the increase will be the 14 
interest rate ceiling placed on defense- 
plant contract loans by the Recon 
struction Finance Corporation. Federal 
Loan Administrator Jesse H. Jones’ an- 
nouncement that the RFC’s assets were 
adequate to take care of such plant 
financing at 14% tended to place a 
top limit on charges for private loans. 
Further, some bankers fear a tendency 
to refinance bank loans that already 
have been arranged at higher rates. 
Several felt that they could not justify 
risking their depositors’ money at a 
general rate low enough to match that 
of the RFC. 

Meanwhile, the stream of extra-divi- 
dend: declarations and disbursements, 
and announcements of well-maintained 
corporate profits, despite higher tax 
charges, continue to bolster sentiment 
of the financial community. 


Security Price Averages 


This Last Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ag 


Stocks 
50 Industrials ......107.7 110.7 103.2 123.3 
SP TE weccccdicsn BO 31.1 29.4 33.5 
20 Utilities ........ 569 $58.9 59.7 69. 
Bonds 
20 Industrials ...... 90.5 90.5 89.6 87.3 
20 Rails ........... O09 61.7 @.8 60.6 


20 Utilities . ....100.4 100.6 100.7 102.1 
U. S. Governments..110.9 110.8 108.9 106.1 


Data: Standard Statistics except for govern 
ment bonds which are from the Federal Reserv 
Bank of New York. 
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triding efficiency, and by boosting the 
me of trading. Needless expendi 
ty cs and friction, both between dealers 
and their customers, will be climinated. 
e Hlow Public Benefits—In so far as the 
s affect the customer, the investing 
blic is expected to profit by knowing 
t funds are being handled by firms 
ch must adhere to just, fair, and 
itable trading practices. The cus- 
ers investment banker will be en 
ed to render him better service in 
transactions in securities not traded lo- 
lv. The standards, it is hoped, will 
bviate misunderstandings which might 
id to such annoyances as holding up 
of dividend payments, delay in delivery 
of securities bought, etc. 


SCHOOL DAYS IN WALL ST. 


limes are changing. So Wall Street 
is treking back to school—not in red 
schoolhouses, but in luncheon and din- 
nct clubs. 

“The Function of Wall Street in the 
National Economy” will be the general 
topic discussed this winter at a series of 
six dinner meetings. ‘These will be con 
ducted by the Security and Capital 
Markets group organized by the Ameri- 
can Statistical Association. 

The Wall Street Forums, something 
- ow for the Statistical Association, were 

egun with a discussion, “Capital Mar- 
kets as the Raison-d’étre of the Security 
Markets” (Nov. 19, speaker A. W. 
Kimber of White Weld & Co.), and 
will include subsequent talks on “Wall 
Strect as a Guide to Business Condi- 
tions,” “Stock Market Outlook,” and 
“Commodities.”” J. F. Hughes of Smith, 
Barney & Co., heads the committee in 
charge. Mrs. Helen Slade, district rep- 


resentative of the A.S.A., is secretary 


and registrar. 

The idea developed from the success 
of intimate intra-association groups last 
vear which considered everything from 
business cycles to public health and, in- 
cidentally, brought in many a $5 for 
annual membership dues. 


ding and litigation, by increasing | 
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NEW _ ISSUE 


60,000 Shares 


McCrory Stores Corporation 


5% Cumulative Preferred Stock 
(Par Value $100 per Share) 


WITH COMMON STOCK PURCHASE WARRANTS ATTACHED 


offered in Units of One Share of Preferred Stock and 
a Warrant calling for 2", Shares of Common Stock 


Subject to authorization by stockholders; the consummation 
of the Underwriting Agreement summarized in the 


and to prior sale to stockholders of McCrory Stores Corporation, 


Prospectus; 


Price: $105 per Unit 


be obtained from the set 


Copies of the Prospectus may 


writers but only in States in which such Underwriters are qua 
hed to act as dealers in securities and in which the Prospectu 
may legally be distributed. Among such Underwriter we? 


Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


1940. 








Aer 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 














COMMODITIES 





Quotas for Cocoa 


Although U.S. is only major 
market for hemisphere produ- 
cers, price climbs as war is 
extended in Africa. 

The British government a year ago 
announced that as a war measure it 


would purchase the entire 1939-40 
cocoa crop of British West Aérica. Last 
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Make your collection 
record this year 


Suppose vou could cut down your bad-account losses 
by one per cent and still have a bigger collection vol 


s 


outstanding one ' 
o 


ume than last year — that would be something, e 
wouldn't it? What are you doing right now to a- ge” 
complish this record? A few ideas gained from the 


successful practice of seasoned collection men, as pre- 
sented in this new book, may 


you need to 
to secure a 
new 
manual 


Just Out—Dexter Tomlin’s 


‘oe 





give vou the stimulus 


reach this goal. Certainly you cannot fail 


and stunt letters 





CONTAINS 79 


usable specimens of collec- 


new grip on your collection problem, a i ees lud 
4 ; : ion letters—including 
batch of ideas, from this sensible, down-to-earth ne ee 
minders special problem 
letters, follow-up series 











HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS 


Price only $1.75 








Ir » basic treatment suitable to the needs how te se) «6finar al neatrumenta how 
of all types « businesses neluding retail, use the +. 
this book shows the general elements of the 
problem of colttecting accounts while retain- A practice manua for 
ne the ustomer'’s good will how te or business mer th hand 
canize the collection department how tions The ha r or ~ 
make collections personally and by mail apecial handling is we , b 
how to handle different types of debtors the book 
EXAMINE A COPY FREE—SEND THIS COUPON T AY 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK (€O., INC., 330 W. 424 S&t.. N. ¥. C. 
Send me Tomiin’s How to Make ¢ ections for 10 days’ examination on approve Ir a 


send $1.75 
remtaaee.} 


Name 


Address 





plus few 


City and State 


owns ae eturn beok postpaid lostage pa 


Position 


Compan 


(Books sent on approval in U & and Canada only 
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weck it announced that the Colonial 
Office had set up a Cocoa Board to 
administer the supply and sale and dis- 
posal of surplus amounts of cocoa pro- 
duced in British and some French and 
Belgian colonies. 

‘These moves left the United States 

as the only major market for western 
hemisphere producers, ‘This week, repre- 
sentatives of the U.S., Brazil, Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Costa Rice, Cuba, 
Ecuador, Guatemala, Salvador, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, the 
Dominican Republic, and Peru met in 
Washington to formulate plans for es- 
tablishment of quotas for importation 
into the United States of cacao beans 
from producing nations. The plan is ex- 
pected to be similar to that which was 
approved by the inter-American com- 
mittee for coffee imports (BW —Nov. 
16’40,p66). 
@ Prices Advance—The market doesn’t 
seem so worried about surpluses as it 
did a few months back, if advancing 
prices in the New York market are any 
indication, Inflationary fears no doubt 
influenced the climb, but of more im- 
portance to the trade are reports from 
cocoa-producing nations. 

Movement of the theater of war 
further into Africa and action of Gen- 
cral de Gaulle’s forces at Libreville 
brought fears of reduction of available 
shipping facilities from the African 
coast to this country. Bahia (Brazil) 
also reported at mid-week that scarcity 
of shipping tonnages makes it difficult 
to ship the beans, even in this hemi- 
sphere. Brazil further reports that three- 
fourths of the present crop already has 
been sold and that a balance of some 
500,000 bags remains available for ex- 
port until next June. 
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Hemisphere Ties 


Argentine mission, ship- 
ping conference, and relations 
with Mexico in particular, herald 
important developments. 


Washington’s hemisphere program 
is going to make important progress in 
the next few weeks. 

In Washington now is one of the 
most important Argentine commissions 
ever to come to this country. Ostensi- 
bly, its main objective is to coax out 
of the Export-Import Bank a $50,000,- 
000 loan to bolster the Argentine 
foreign exchange. Actually, the com- 
mission is exploring the possibilities for 
increasing Argentine sales in the United 
States, the possibilities for close de- 
fense schemes, and the means of aiding 
Britain through some kind of triangu- 
lar deal with this country. 

@ Shipping Conference—Due in Wash- 
ington on Nov. 25 are representatives 
of all of the Latin American countries 
to attend the Inter-American Maritime 
Conference at which both freight and 
passenger rates will be the main topic 
of discussion. The conference was orig- 
inally planned for Oct. 8, and at the 
time it was postponed it was suggested 
that the delay was due to the desire 
to work out more carefully some project 
for offering special low freight rates aad 
new travel inducements which will 
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bring more Latin Americans t¢ 
country. 

There was even talk of a 
“travel dollar’ which could be 
by Latin American business vi 
but steamship lines have since prot 
that this is not under considerati: 
less the government is prepared to 
the bill. 

@ Gesture to Mexico—On Dec. 1, \ 


President-elect Wallace will ride « . 


Mexico City’s palm-shaded Paseo ; 
Reforma in the inaugural parade of 
new President of Mexico, General Av |, 
Camacho. Also invited to the Mexicin 
inaugural are Secretary of the Trea 
Morgenthau, Secretary of Comm 
Jesse Jones, Fiorello La Guardia, m 
of New York and member of the ( 
dian-American Permanent Joint Def 
Board, Undersecretary of State W< 
and Assistant Secretary Berle. It will 
the first time in history that a man with 
the rank of Vice-President has re; 
sented the United States at a Mexican 
presidential inauguration. 
@ Another Marketing Pact—Before the 
end of December, the second great Pan- 
American marketing agreement—covcr- 
ing cacao and modeled after the recent 
adopted coffee import-quota scheme—is 
likely to be signed. Scheduled to folk 
the cacao negotiations—in which the 
United States participates only as a con- 
sumer—are marketing agreements covcr- 
ing wool, hides, wheat, cotton, and 
meat, in all of which the United States 
will participate as a producer and cx- 
porter. 
@ Watch Mexico—Of all the negotia- 
tions under way, those with Mexico arc 
most likely to push into the limelight 
in the next few months. It is no longer 
any secret that Army staff conversations 
have been carried on with Mexico for 
some wecks. There are still acute prob- 
lems in the economic relations of the 
two countries which must be ironed out 
before the defense program can get fully 
under way, but preliminary negotiations 
have been aimed at settling grievances 
on both sides on some face-saving basis 
which both President Roosevelt and 
the new President of Mexico can accept. 
Considered now is a plan for the 
United States to lease naval and ait 
bases in Mexico, the rent for which 
would be used by the Mexicans to pay 
for the American property recently ex- 
propriated. 
e Silver Bargain—At the same time, the 
United States will continue its silver- 
buying program in return for a com- 
mitment by Mexico that it will speed 
up its arterial-highways program and 
buy whatever steel and machinery which 
may be imported from the United 
States. Mexican travel potentialities 
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PLANTS FOR HITLER? 


itch for signs that Germany 
paring to build war indus 
n the Soviet Union 


rmed by the success of 

| R raids on Ruhr munitions 
plants and Baltic shipbuilding 
val Hitler is believed to have 
barcained for the construction of 
German war plants in Russia, far 


fr British raiders. Gain for 
ia would be (1) creation of 
erm munitions factories and 
shipbuilding yards within its bor- 
ders, (2) an opportunity to train 
machine workers under skilled 
rman management, and (3) a 


(x 
chance to supplement domestic 
war production, for Germany 


would unquestionably be forced 
to sell at least a part of the new 
output to Moscow as “rent” for 
the factory sites. 

It was a feature of the first 
Russo-German economic deal 
BW —Jun.1'40,p47) that—due to 
Stalin’s suspicions about Nazi 
aims and to Hitler’s reluctance to 
give up any skilled workers in the 
tace of the pending war—almost 
no German technicians were al 
lowed in the Soviet Union, much 
is they were needed in some in 
dustries. If current rumors are true, 
they indicate that the Kremlin has 
confidence now that it can handle 
ny situation which may arise and 
that any dangers which might 
develop from having Germans 
within the country are more than 
offset by the industrial benefits. 











ilso be given a play in this country 

BW Nov.16°40,p20 22 
Expected shortly after the Mexican 
augural on Dec. | is the announce 
ent of a Mexican-United States Joint 
Permanent Defense Board similar to 
the one created with Canada last spring 
No break in Washington's diplomatic 


itions with Germany (rumored for 


everal weeks) is expected until Mexico | 


ready to take parallel action because 
crmans would simply cross the border 


nd continue their reports to Berlin 
trom south of the Rio Grande. 

¢ Defenses Pushed—lor some months 
Pan American defense moves rather 


than economic moves are likely to claim 
limelight. The warships of the 
United States neutrality patrol which 
recently took over from the British 
West Indies squadron the responsibil- 

for patrolling near French posses 
ions in the Caribbean will extend their 
range as this country takes up its leases 
it the British bases in this hemisphere 
\merican cruisers are already stationed 
t Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
\t St. Lucia, the United 


the 


States 


1s 
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the 20 basic problems 
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Style 770 Respirator is one of 
the many different WILLSON 
Respirators designed for every 


conceivable industrial use. 













For Dual Protection WILLSON Respirators combine 
comfort with safety. Not only must a respirator 
give safe protection under the conditions for which 
it will be used—it must also be com- 
fortable enough to protect your pro- 
duction against reduced efliciency. 


WILLSON Respirators are used in 


of personal selling 


Here's a 
and 
the 20 principal problems encountered in personal selling 
In an entirely new approach, based on an intensive study 


of actual sales interviews and 
point program of better methods is 
be applied in selling all types of 


analyzed, good and poor methods of handling it 
are given to aid the reader in applying it i: 


book 


earnings 


to help any 


by use of a 


salesman 
workable technique based on 


salesmen's methods, a 
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services. Each point or problem is 
are contrasted, and practical “routines” 
the improvement of his own work 
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. ' By B. R. Caneivip, Director, Sales 
e 20 problems <« er a aspects the 
sales interview fully, also points that and Advertising Department, Babson 
come up before and after and vitally Institute. 548 pages, 6 x 9, $3.50 
affect successful selling : ’ 
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,» WHY WAIT 


; | 
E foran 
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to show up signaling deficiencies? 


With defense needs so vital, have you made 
sure that fire, “unauthorized visitors” or 
sabotage will find your plant completely 
protected, with alarm signals and “lines of 
communication” equal to any emergency? 

GRAYBAR is headquarters for modern elec- 
tric burglar and fire alarms, paging and call 
systems, plant intercommunication, sirens, 
bells, loudspeakers . . . plus a staff of ex- 
perienced specialists to analyze individual 
needs. 

Free folder “‘Planned Protection Can 
Meet This Challenge” will help you check 
in advance on present danger spots. Write 
Department B, Graybar Electric Company, 
Graybar Building, New York. 
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Acting Secretary of 
State, welcomed to Washington this 
week the Argentine delegation here to 
negotiate a loan of at least $50,000,- 
000, and make plans for closer eco- 


Above, 


nomic relations with the U.S 
Dr. Paul Prebisch, general manager of 
the Central Bank of Argentina; Setior 
Argentine 


Don Felipe A. Espil, Am 






bassador to the U.S.; Sumner WW 


Senor Edgardo Grumbach, 

the exchange department of t 
tral Bank of Argentina; Seri 
Alberto Prado, first secretary 
Argentine Embassy; and Seix 
erto A. Verrier, chief of the ec 
study department of the Centr 


of Argentina. 
























already building a small naval patrol 
plane base at Castries. And at Ber- 
muda a naval survey party is still busy 
making plans for the great base to be 


| established there. 


e Financed by U.S.—At all of these 
new bases, as well as those already being 
surveved in Venezuela, Brazil, Uruguay, 
and the Argentine, the United States 
will finance the construction and will 
furnish the guns and the ships which 
will guard them. 

First important evidence that Canada 
is going to seck a bigger place in the 
hemisphere than heretofore came last 
week when Ottawa announced that it 
will appoint its own Ministers to Bra- 
zil and Argentina in the near future. 


Copper Deal? 


Government reported to 
have agreed to copper purchase 
to aid Chile, meet demand boost 


coming from defense program. 


Although there has been no public 
confirmation as yet of the rumor that 
the United States government had 
reached an agreement to purchase cop- 
from the mines of Chile and 
other South American countries, copper 


| people see strong support for it in 





Washington's attitude toward 
sufficient copper to satisfy 
needs. No decision has been 


as to what method of purchase 
followed, or as to quantities 

@ To Provide Exchange—Most 
tant government objective in p 
in Chile to bolster t 
carious foreign-exchange situatio: 
Curtailed exports of copper and 1 
Chile’s principal “cash crops, 
weakened the country’s exchang 
tion considerably. The situatior 
be further aggravated if, for rea 
policy or to conserve supplies 
purposes, United States 


would be 


fense 


ment pressure was exerted to cut off 


ports of Chilean copper to Japa 
a large buyer. The big Chilean 
producers, Anaconda and 
are American-owned, and alread 
tracts of sale of copper to Japa 
terests from these companies 

cancellation clauses invalidating 


if the copper becomes necess 


Kenn 


either Chilean or United States def 


Another factor leading towat 
ernment purchase of Chilean co 
the inability of domestic produ 
satisfy both ordinary domestic 1 
ments (estimated to reach 850,00 
for 1941) and additional deman 


posed by the defense program 

350,000 tons for 1941). On the b 
present facilities and price, 
copper derived from scrap and s 


inc 
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ces, no more than 1,080,000 
that 1.200,000-ton total can be 
from domestic sources. 

Stabilizer—A point that has 
neal in Washington is that im- 
of Chilean copper could 


gv 90 
tons O! 
expect 
@ Price 
some a)>] 
portation 
operat 
presen : r 
By importing large quantities of foreign 
cope! and releasing (reselling) it to 
domestic fabricators for defense work 


only, the government could effectively 
revent any sharp price increases 
P ought on by the abnormal demand. 


Fumble by Tokyo 


Japan reaps little from 
Latin American trade efforts, 
finds it difficult to live up to 
terms of barter deals. 


rOKYO-—If anybody could 
been more eager to take over pre-war 
Axis business in Latin America than 
American exporters it 
exporters. Within a few months from 
the outbreak of war Japan had signed 


was 


barter agreements with Uruguay, Argen- | 
tina, and Colombia, sent trade boosters | 


half a dozen other Latin American 
republics, received economic missions 
from Paraguay and Mexico, and signed 
cultural “mutual assistance” pact with 
Brazil 

But the actual results, as reflected in 
Japan’s trade returns, are meager. Japa 
nese exports to the Caribbean and 
South America during the first seven 
months of 1940 just topped $20,000, 
0, with imports at about the same 
level. Though this figure represents a 
light improvement the 
sponding period of 1939, there are some 


ove! corre- 
Japanese business men who recall that 
business used to be better around 1936 
@ Trouble Ahead—There are definite 
indications, moreover, that the peak has 
about been reached, if not passed. The 
Japanese have already discovered that 
the Argentine is a tough customer to 
deal with, particularly in exchange mat 
ters, and Japanese exports to the re 
public are far behind the schedule pro- 
vided in the Tokyo-Buenos Aires barter 
deal. Japan also finds it difficult to spare 
just those things which Argentina and 
other Latin Americans need most 
chemicals and pharmaceuticals, rayon 
textiles, steel products, and machinery. 
Mexico may yet embargo shipments 
of quicksilver and scrap iron to Japan 
and is making trouble with crude oil, 
three strategic necessities for which 
Japan has been wooing Mexico since 
1937. Another source of trouble is 


to stabilize copper prices at the | 
level of around 12¢ a pound. | 


| 


have | 


Japanese | 


Paraguay, whose Chamber of Commerce | 


has recently informed the 


Japanese | 


that the government has decided to dis- 


continue the nine-months old negotia- 
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FOR TISELE 


“Because of its low cost in proportion to 
coverage and the absence of stringent phys 
ical requirements, we recommend the Group 
Insurance Plan to our employees. 


We feel that this has a favorable effect on 
our employee relations, as well as a morale 


building value.” 


Dravo Corporation 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


° . 
ex.s ~~“ - 
ae 
ee ¢ 
? Ly OOS i 





I he Dravo Corporation, used to tackling big jobs and doing 


them well, has never lost sight of the fact that MEN make ar 


business, large or small 


which Connecticut General Group insurance gives 


as 


morale. 


plan your employees too can enjoy a measure of protection and 


Through Connecticut General’s “Protected 


and Dravo counts the securit 


its eMplove 


a vital factor in building and maintaining good organization 


Pay Env lope os 


security which, in most cases, they could not possibly afford to 


purchase individually. 


to employer and employee alike. 


Investigate this progressive plan w hich brings lasting benefits 


Have your secretary write for 


your copy of “The Protected Pay Envelope.” 


Connecticut General 
Life Insurance Company 
Hartford, Connecticut 


TH 
PAY 


TECTED 
ELOPE 


Life, 


accident, sickness 


insurance, 
annuities, and all group lines 
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tions for a trade agreement “for the 


time being.” 


e Who Is to Blame?—The Japanese 


were quick in blaming Washington for 
this débacle. Most of these failures, 
however, are due to the Japanese them- 
selves. Profitable business in Manchu- 
kuo and China (though not profitable 
from the government's point of view 
because it does not provide foreign ex- 
change) has blinded Japanese exporters 
to trade possibilities in Latin America. 

To make the situation worse, the 
leading Japanese steamship companies 
have raised their freight rates to the 
west coast of South America, thereby 
giving American exporters another 
jump on this territory. 


Super-Control 


Canada sets up board to 
top agencies responsible for 
speeding defense. Cooperation 
with U.S. may increase. 


OTTAWA-—The pressure for speed- 
ing up the defense program forced Can- 
ada this week to take another step 
toward centralizing all control over in- 
dustry in a new super-control body 
which will probably be known as the 
War Requirements Board. 

The new board will consist of key 


men in existing controls and in the war 
service departments of the government, 
with Munitions and Supply Depart- 
ment men at the top. The head will be 
H. R. MacMillan, Vancouver business 
man and now timber controller. R. A. C. 
Henry, president of Beauharnois Power 
and dollar-a-year special assistant to Mu- 
nitions and Supply Minister C. D. 
Howe, will have a prominent place. 
Others will include Governor Graham 
Towers of the Bank of Canada, Master 
General of Ordnance Chester (presi- 
dent of Hudson’s Bay Co.), and Deputy 
Minister James Duncan of the Depart- 
ment of Defense for Air, who in peace- 
time is the active vice-president of 
Massey-Harris, Canada’s big farm-im- 
plement company. 

© How It Will Work—Function of the 
board is to see that war needs get pri- 
ority over all other considerations in 
manufacturing, transportation, public 
services, foreign trade, exchange, and 
labor distribution. It will be responsible 
to Minister Howe. 

Some mystery and much administra- 
tive secrecy attend this control change. 
It follows closely a recent visit to Ottawa 
by Sir Walter Layton, personal represen- 
tative of Prime Minister Churchill. Sir 
Walter came here after attending a 
number of conferences at Washington. 
A memorandum prepared in Washing. 
ton, which he is believed to have deliv- 
ered to Munitions Minister Howe, may 
have initiated the move. One guess is 












































CANADIAN CONSTRUCTION RECORD 
Wartime Demands Start Building Boom 
50 T 
(Controcts oworded, 3-month moving average, centered on second month) 
40 iidibaancnkedhadcahingeiaal 
° 
° 
230 t 
‘ec Total Construction 
———— } 
; P ae 
10 ———— 
Industrial Buildings an 
0 = | Re a em te et se | aa = Ss 
1939 1940 
ap ea | © BUSINESS WEEK 
Canada’s building ~boom—which As the winter letup in building activ- 


started early this year when soaring 
defense orders forced manufacturers 
to start enlarging their plants—has 
spread out into the home-building 
field. When October residential con- 
tracts were added up they showed a 


270° 


gain of nearly 37% over a year ago. 
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ity commenced, Canadian authorities 
noted, first, that the year’s total con- 
struction contracts were running 
nearly $110,000,000 ahead of 1939, 
and second, that industrial building 
still accounted for the biggest slice 
of the business. 


that this memorandum an © Cam 
dian control change which = 
foreshadow closer coordinat at 





and Canadian aid to Britai: 
© Ready for Labor Draft--c ed wit 
the reorganization of war Pe 
speeding up of steps towar 

the war industries with skil) 

large clerical staff at Ottaw. is y 
pressure in the classificatio: of , 
country’s human power 1 
corded in the national regis: 
August. Military authorities 3 
out a supplementary classi 
men in uniform and this y € fol. 
lowed by release from the arm. of me 
with skill and training in ind i 


Over the Border 


Many U. S. firms extend 
good will to Mexico through 
first issue of Spanish edition of 
The Reader's Digest. 


MEXICO CITY—The first issue of 
“Selecciones del Reader’s Digest’—thy 
Spanish edition of The Reader's Dives 
which was announced last summer (B\\ 
—Jul.27°40,p49)—hit the newsstand 
Mexico City last week and caused qui 
a flurry of interest and gratificat 
Despite the fact that magazine sale 
Mexico have been sluggish lately, de 
ers report a brisk business in the 1 
Spanish edition. 

Of as much interest to the busi: 
community as the literary content 
the magazine were the advertise: 
the United States who bought spa 
the first issue: American Writing \I 
chine, Bulova Watch, Canada D 
Ginger Ale International, Chase \: 
tional Bank, Eastman Kodak, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber, Flit, General Mot 
General Tire & Rubber Export, Gre 
Line, Hamilton Watch, Hammache 
Schlemmer & Co., Hinds, Hotel \« 
Yorker, International Harvester Export 
Ipana, Kelvinator, Kolynos, Menne: 
Mobiloil, Moore-McCormack _Lin« 
Nash-Kelvinator, National Oats, Pack 
ard Motors Export, Pan American A 
ways, Parker Pen, Philco, Philips, RCA 
Manufacturing, Standard Oil of N. |, 
Studebaker Export, Tide Water Asw- 
ciated Oil, United Fruit, U.S. Rubber, 
Westinghouse Electric International. 


OLD SHOES TRADED IN 


OTTAWA-The war is responsible 
for spreading the trade-in sales practice 
from the automobile and _ electrical 
equipment fields to the shoe busines 

Cantilever Shoe Co. of Montreal 5 
offering a $1 allowance on old shoes 
traded in on new ones. The old shoes 
are sent to London, where they at 
being offered to bomb refugees. 
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PROFIT&LOSS 


Testimonial 
4 \ir. Wilbur Wells of Ogdensburg, 


N had a lot of trouble sleeping 
rect For three nights running he 
f tossed and thrashed around in bed—all 
because of a little lump in his pillow 
, On the fourth day he delivered an ulti 
: matum to the litthke woman, who 
3 pro! rtly ripped up the old pillow, and | 
found that the lump was a roll of bills 
; It was a $94 roll as a matter of fact 
and it had been put in the pillow by 
Mrs. Wells’ mother exactly 38 years 


before. That was a nice piece of good 
fortune for the Wellses, but it’s also a 
terrific testimonial for the manufacturer 
of that pillow. 


Easy Does It 





The ripe-olive industry has always 
divided its products up into so many 
classifications that it required a strict 
course In memory-training to keep them 
straight. Now comes the good news that 
the industry has finally set standards on 
its products “to help trade and con 
sumer select intelligently the size of 
ripe olive they desire.” And instead of 
ill the confusion that used to exist, the 
lassifications for ripe olives have now 
been boiled down to the following 

Small, Medium, Large, Extra Large, 
Mammoth, Giant, Jumbo, Colossal, 
Super Colossal. A child could select in 
telligently the size of ripe olive he.de 
sired out of that crystal-clear list 










Watch Your Step 


An insurance agent heard 
of sent us a little folder last week tell 
ing about all the horrible things that 
could happen to us in just an ordinary 
day. There were pictures to help make 
it clear too. The first hazard of the day, 
for instance, was the morning tub, and, 
as the folder had it, “the perils of slip 
pery soap.” If you survive that, the next 
hurdle is the morning shave. There's a 
picture of a razor for this one, and the 
tolder says this is “‘one bit of business 
where none wants to make his mark.” 
hat’s just a very muted way of asking 
you how you know you won't slit your 





we never 












throat from ear to ear some morming 
\fter shaving comes the problem of 
tairs. “Thousands took the quick way 
own last year,” the folder says, and a 
picture shows a gentleman coming down 
tairs on the back of his spine. Next 
ome polished floors and slippery rugs 
(he picture shows another gentleman 








going down for the count. Then there is 
the arsenal of the home to go through 
imscathed.” The arsenal includes a pair 
of scissors, a kitchen knife, a tack, a 
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tail, and a can opener—all of them, in | 
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Arnold Genihe 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 
World Headquarters Building, 590 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 





How to prepare and present data 
in effective business reports — 


Ne h ela 
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New Second Edition 
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By A. G. Saunders, Professor of Business English 
and C. R. Anderson, Associate Prefessor of English 
University of Illinois. 468 pp., illus., $3.50 
This volume gives an organized plan, necessary for the beginner 
and helpful to the experienced business man, for the investigation 
of a business problem and presentation of findings, conclusions, and 
recommendations in a report. Each step of the plan and the methods 
of presentation is discussed in detail 
The newest theory in research methods, in sampling, in question 
naire technique, and in the making of charts and graphs are included 
in non-technical language. Discussion and illustration of all the 
ments of a report from cover to index are thorough and easy to 
find. Considerable emphasis is given to annual company and m 
nicipal reports 
SSCS eeeeeseeeeereeeeee seeeeeeee seeeeer eeeee SSCS E Hee 
: 
EXAMINE A COPY FREE—SEND THIS COUPON TODAY : 
: 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St.. N. Y. C. : 
Send Saunders and Ande n -B ne Reports f ! day examinatior n ap a Ir . . 
! end & ‘ I few ent post age ‘ eturn book postpaid I" ag paid t a | 
' remittan . 
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the picture, looking mean en 
step right up and take a swipe 
Well, suppose you do get out 
house without breaking your 
What chance have you got now 
of all, there’s the “pedestrian 
that gets you one way or anothe: 
picture with this shows a gent 
stepping into an open manhole 
there’s traffic to get through. \ 
there’s a train trip (the folder ca 
“a ride at the mercy of other { 
humans”). Or else there’s an aut: 
Even “the daily ascent to the off 
not without peril,” as you can 
the picture of the elevator, which 
like one of those machines in a 
Karloff movie. And finally there 
“nightly hurdle on return to the | 
of rest.”” This is illustrated with a 
ture of that same clumsy lug f 
over a rocking chair in the dark 
We read this all over very caret 
and we were still brooding about it 
other day when the insurance man | 
self arrived in the office and wa: 
nounced by the receptionist. We d 
see him. What does he think we a 
crazy?—taking our life in our hands 
walking across that slippery floor? 


Here’s How 


I'he Keeley Institute in Dwight, | 


id 


} 


cures drunks. Oddly enough, in the 


process it’s become a barometer of b 


ness activity. This is how Keeley’s ey 


plains it: Ever since the 1890's, en: 


ment in the Institute has gone up pr 


ceding periods of national prosperity, 
and slumped when depression was on 





BUSINESS INDEX 


THE KEELEY INSTITUTE PATIENTS coe | 
' 





115 wae «(1925 «(1930 =— 1985 


its way. There’s a chart (above) to pr 


it too. The Institute has one of its | 


gest freshman classes this year and 1 
members are still turning up, aln« 
daily. The Keeley doctors say it mea 


we're headed for a big boom. Mud 
your eye, Keeley Institute. 


Overtime 








o 


—- = 


4 


The Fisher Body plants in Flint 


Mich., were working overtime at t! 
end of last week because of a cou 
of disruptions of work earlier in t! 
week. The first, caused by the stor 
seemed bad at the time, but turn 
out to be nothing alongside the one th 
came later in the week, the day tl 
deer-hunting season opened. So man 
workers took the day off that Fish: 
had to shut one plant down complete! 
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THE TRADING POST 
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Office Bottleneck 


\\ hile everyone is worrying about bot- 
t ks in machine tools and other vital 
vecessities of national 
exec itives are beginning to anticipate a 
possible bottleneck in ofhce equipment. 

\What with expanded defense activ 
ities. there is bound to be an increase in 
the demand for office furniture and 
equipment. Some who now are preoc- 
ed with machinery and equipment 
for their new shops are taking it for 
ranted that ofhce equipment will be 
available. Others, who now are entering 
their orders for what they will need, are 
not going to wake up one of these days 
to find their new capacity throttled by 
inadequate administrative facilities. 


defense, some 


Co-ops 


lhe head of a middle-west dairy com 
pany writes as follows 
~ “Business Week for Oct. 12 (p. 36) 
carries an article ‘Co-ops Organize Fi- 
nancing Unit.’ This article should im- 
press business men with the wide 
growth and the large number of co- 
ope ratives. 

“Normal income taxes have been 
boosted from 18% to 24%. In our own 
field, this means simply that any co 
operative organization that is selling 
milk in direct competition with us en 
joys an exemption up to 24%. This, of 
course, places us at a disadvantage. 

“This disadvantage extends to a great 
many other fields of endeavor, and it 
gives rise to the question as to whether 
or not a thorough exploration of this 
situation might not be in order 

“A government bulletin, No. 26, ‘A 
Statistical Handbook of Farm Coopera- 


tives,” states that there are now over 
15,000 cooperative societies in exist 
ence. Of this number, 10,572 societies 


are engaged in marketing farm products. 
heir sales annually exceed $2,099,830,- 
000. In 1936, patronage dividends, 
which might ultimately be considered 
profits in the business sense, amounted 
to $25,380,000. In addition earnings 
retained in the business during that 
vear were $13,306,000 

“These figures, while large, of course 
are relatively small when considered 
against the total amount of business 
transacted in this country. The signif- 
cant thing, however, is that in the fields 
in which these societies operate, nor- 
mal business is deprived of an oppor- 
tunity for profit on which income taxes 
would be levied. The growth of these 
societies in size and number is an in- 
dication of what business may ulti- 
mately have to deal with. As business 
hifts from income-tax-paying private in- 
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dustry to non-income-tax paying coop 
atives, the burden and the disadvanta 
increase.” 


“Multiple Secretaries” 


A letter from Stewart N. Clarkso: 
president, Stewart N. Clarkson Asso 
ciates 


“The article on p. 5 of the Novy 
issue of Business Week to the contrary 
notwithstanding, the so-called multipl 
secretaries do not justify their exist 
ence by claims to being smart or to 
being able to run associations bette: 
than industries can run themselves 

“The TNEC report on trade associa 
tions shows that a large number of them 
have an income of $1200 or less, and 
the multiple secretary brings to thes 
small associations an economy of servic« 
and a breadth of experience that they 
could not get in any other way 

“Charges are that 
a few of these secretaries promise mor 
than they can deliver and try to do 
things which are contrary to law. The 
Department of Justice, under ‘Thurman 
Arnold, has attacked some of these in 
dividuals and firms after a grand jury 
investigation which, I believe, also 
brought out the really constructive work 
that most of the multiple secretaries 
are performing for small trade groups 

“With these facts available to them, 
I cannot believe that the Federal Trade 
Commission is about to attack the mul 
tiple secretaries as such, although they 
may have cause to proceed against in 
dividuals in this group, as they have had 
cause to attack associations with full 
time secretaries 


sometimes made 


“Whether or not the aspersions cast 
at multiple secretaries in the article 
hurts these individual secretaries in 
their business you may consider imma 
terial. Such statements, however, create 
unnecessary and unjustifiable fear in 
the minds of business men who have 
found legitimate benefits in cooperative 
programs, and tends to make them fear 
ful that any such program, however vi 
tal, might bring upon them the annoy 
ance and publicity of an FTC or De 
partment of Justice investigation 

“This is an impression which I am 
sure you do not wish to create.” 

FTC's suspicions asperse; Busines 
Week’s Washington Bureau merely i 
ports, warns. But not even the most sus 
picious investigator could long remain 
ignorant of the valuable services ren 
dered by the great majority of “multiple 
secretaries.”” As a group they will appre 
ciate advance notice of this hue and cry, 
be quick to disassociate themselves from 
individuals whom FTC “may have cause 
to proceed against.” W.C. 










They’ll Be There 


in Time... 


A curling tongue of flame in the night 
startles a passer-by . and scarcely a 
moment later the nearest fire station has 
leaped into action at the signal from the 
fire alarm box. Even the location of the fire 
is known within a few hundred yards . 

thanks to the ingenuity and efficiency of 
the alarm system 
trical contacts of Mallory manufacture 


-and thanks also toeles 


Of all the countless purposes for which Mallory 
Contacts are employed 
keeping alarm boxes ready 
Twenty-four hours a day 
these sentinels must stand guard in all kinds of 
weather. One failure may mean lose of life as well 


none is more vital than 
for instant response 
day im and day out 


as property 
In relying upon Matlory for electrical 
the manufacturer of alarm systems knows that he 
shares the results of Mallory 's constant research and 
unceasing life -tests 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address 


comtacts 


Peimalio 


MALLORY 





PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS 


Stop SWEARING at that big power bill! 
Have Acme Meter Service check it for you 
as it should be checked. Our Service in 
cludes a complete utility engineering sur 
vey of electricity, gas, water and fuel with 
a 5 year audit of back bills. Our con- 
tract guarantees no charge unless we show 
you savings! ! Write today 

ACME METER SERVICE CORPORATION 
West 42nd St New York City 


VALUABLE TOOL 








PRESIDENT + PLUMBING DISTRIBUTOR 





BLACK CORE 
TOILET TISSUE 





A new feature of the world’s 
largest-selling 2.000 sheet roll 
Also available unbleached Sold 
by reliable paper merchants every 
where. Ask for samples 


TOILET TISSUES 
EVIETORIA PAPER MILLS CO. FULTON, w. YY 
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THE TREND 












The other day, there was a report which set us think- 
ing afresh about a problem which seems to demand 
prompt and serious study all around. 

The National Defense Advisory Commission, accord- 
ing to the report, has been dickering with De Beers 
Consolidated Mines, Ltd., central firm in the powerful 
British-South African diamond monopoly, for the indus- 
trial diamonds necessary to tool United States industry. 
When the information came to Nelson Rockefeller, 
coordinator to improve commercial and cultural rela- 
tions with Latin America, he is reported to have tried 
to interest the Commission in Brazilian diamonds which 
for industrial purposes are quite as good as those mined 
in Africa. The Commission is said to have turned down 
his proposal. 

Mr. Rockefeller is also reported to have tried to per- 
suade the Defense Commission to approve Argentine 
leather for military shoes and to have been turned 
down by the Commission. 


© There have been so many instances of this country’s 
importing from other supply sources than Latin Amer- 
ica—despite the Administration’s avowed aim of develop- 
ing a much more closely-knit hemisphere economy— 
that we are beginning to wonder. Have Washington au- 
thorities changed their minds about the practicability of 
their hemisphere plan? Or do the closer ties with Britain 
which have developed since last spring when the hem- 
isphere program was first announced (BW —Jun.29°40, 
pl5), demand that we continue our economic depend- 
ence on the British Empire in order to help London pay 
in raw materials for the mass of munitions which it is 
buying here? 





@An Argentine government mission arrived in Wash- 
ington last week seeking a loan of $50,000,000 to $100,- 
000,000. It explained its problem simply. During the first 
nine months of this year, Argentina bought $91,000,000 
worth of United States exports—many of them items 
formerly purchased in Europe where Argentina normally 
has a favorable trade balance. But, despite all its sales 
efforts, the Argentine was able to sell the United States 
only $60,000,000 worth of its goods. In only nine 
months it had piled up a demand for $31,000,000 worth 
of U. S. dollar exchange which it had not been able to 
provide from sales of its own goods. 

Though Argentina*is just about this country’s biggest 
problem in Latin America because it produces mainly 
the very farm products of which the United States has 
big surpluses, a glance at our import trade in the recent 
past indicates that we could get ample security for our 
pending loan if we really wanted to make some drastic 
import adjustments. Out of our huge purchases of 
toreign raw materials each year, here are three that 
Argentina could supply in far greater quantities if we 
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HAVE WE A HEMISPHERE POLICY? 


and the Argentinians would get together on questic. . of 
quality and delivery and the whimsies of “taste” 
Imports 
Total U.S. from Latin 
Imports America % from | , 
(1936-38 average, values Latin O i 
in thousands of dollars) America | 
Casings, sheep, lamb, and 
EE. an, 3 ee $743 10.5 2? 
Hides and skins : 51,902 19,304 37.2 8 
ee 57,404 16,452 28.7 40.952 


Brazil is typical of much of the rest of Latin America 
and presents a far less serious problem, because, sinc. it 
is tropical, fewer of its products compete with United 
States produce, and because many new items could be 
grown in tropical America to replace a huge volume of 
business now going to suppliers in Africa and Asia, 
Based on our imports for the same years as the goods 
listed above, here is a comparable list of items which 
Brazil, especially, could supply the United States: 


% from 

Imports From L. A. L.A Balance 
Ne ee $35,165 $15,887 45.2 $19,278 
Cashew nuts......... 3,778 6 0.0 3,772 
oo errr rere | eee 0.0 11,580 
ee. ee 838 “wennes 0.0 14,506 
Diamonds, industrial.. 5,028 560 11.1 4,468 
Manganese ore....... 8.680 2,227 Fy 3 6,453 
NE 4 ii 0.0 12,197 
OS ee eee 178,596 1,499 0.8 177,097 
_ reer 5,804 100 1.7 5,704 
Vanilla beans........ 2,572 523 20.3 2,049 


@ It is time for someone in Washington to define exactly 
what this country’s Latin American policy is. 

Do we intend to exploit the economic possibilities of 
Latin America to their fullest extent even if it cripples 
long-time customers in the British African and Far 
Eastern Empire, in the Philippines, and in China? If 
we do, it is not too soon to start planting rubber in a 
big way, exploiting the rich manganese deposits in 
Brazil, and going after the tungsten and antimony that 
have been left untouched because other distant suppliers 
have formerly filled all our needs. 

Are we really embarking on a long-term program, and 
not just toying with a’ wartime emergency scheme? If 
we are, what assurance is Washington prepared to give 
business that it will not suddenly switch to some other 
program after the emergency has passed? There is no 
question but what Malaya for a long time will be able 
to produce rubber more cheaply than Brazil or Mexico, 
for in Latin America the jungles must be cleared, the 
trees planted, and the handling organization set up. ‘Ten 
or 15 years from now when the plantations begin to pro- 
duce in quantity, will we still be in a mood to buy hemi- 
sphere output—even at a premium, if necessary? 


e These are the questions which we believe it is time 
Washington should answer definitely for business now 


The Editors of Business Wee! 
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